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CHAPTER V. 


‘Epwarp CHAMPERNOWNE stood at the door of the house at Kil- 
lina which was prepared for the reception of Sir John Carew and 
his daughter. The sun threw golden, misty lights, and soft, mys. 
terious shadows on the newly-fenced paddocks, the tufts of wood, 
and the rough road by which Sir John and his child were to appear. 
The hazy and doubtfully luminous atmosphere seemed to harmonise 
well with the trembling expectations which few would ever have 
believed to exist within the uncouth frame of Champernowne, 

He did not stir when horse’s hoofs became audible at a little 
distance, though he sheltered his eyes with his hands the better to ob. 
serye the new comers. In a few moments a burly gentleman rode up, 
followed by an armed escort; at his side a young lady sat gracefully 
her handsome horse, though her figure and manner of riding alone 
distinguished her from her two attendant maids,’as all wore masks 
to protect their faces from the sun and dust. 

“Well met, Champernowne!” shouted Sir John Carew, get- 
ting off his horse as quickly as his rotund form would permit, and 
shaking Edward warmly by the hand. He turned to helpchis 
daughter to alight before her devoted knight had sufficiently thrown 
off his unaccountable shyness to approach, and led her, followed by 
Champernowne, into the nearest room, which was neatly fitted-up 
as a withdrawing-room. : 

‘‘ Heartily glad am I to see thee, Ned,” said Sir John, once 
more shaking Champernowne’s hand. ‘This care and forethought 
are thine, I doubt not.’ 

“And I have been anxiously awaiting you,’’ was the reply, 
with an, unsuccessful attempt at grace. . 
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“ Not me only, I suspect,’’ said Carew, and his great chest 
heaved with laughter, as he thought he had made a shrewd hit. 
“‘Come forward, Juliet, and take off thy riding-mask, wench.” 

Juliet would willingly have escaped, and said something about 
being very tired, but her father was not a man to accept 
excuses. He rather angrily ordered one of her girls to remove her 
mask, which was hastily done by the frightened attendant, who thereby 
disclosed that lovely Saxon face, fair, and lighted up by blue eyes, 
which ought to have been smiling, but which was now clouded by 
sulky aversion. When her heavy cloak also was taken off, her blue 
camlet riding-dress, tightened in at the waist of the long bodice, her 
small, stiff ruff and lace chemisette, became visible, a neat costume 
enough, though hardly conducive to the natural grace and strength of 
the English country girl, brought up onjunket and Devonshire cream. 

Champernowne gazed upon Juliet Carew with a shy tenderness, 
but did not even venture to come forward and take her hand. 
Her father, however, was not so sparing. 

‘Come, Juliet, no shame-facedness! Give Edward Champer- 
nowne a kiss, as becomes an affianced maiden.”’ 

Poor Juliet dared not disobey. She turned her cheek to 
Champernowne, but as he was about to kiss it she suddenly dropped 
her head, so that the salute fell upon her hair. Sir John was not 
sharp enough to notice the manceuvre, and Juliet, quickly re- 
treating, was able to retire from the chamber with her attendants. 

‘Well, Ned,” said Sir John, as he raised to his lips the beaker 
of ale, which stood ready on the table, ‘‘ how do we stand here? 
Is the place a quiet one, or shall I have trouble with rebels ?”’ 

‘* Fair enough things seem just at this moment,’’ said Champer- 


/noune. “That false churl, Tyrone, and young O’Donnell, are 


still brewing trouble enough up in the north, and probably 
the fire is smouldering here; and I venture to affirm that you will 
have trouble in perhaps a year or two’s time, though Munster is 
still as death at present.” 

‘* Extermination is a slow process,” said Sir John, “and yet 
I believe it is the only method of getting ourselves quietly settled 
in Ireland.”’ 

“I know of no other,”’ said Champernowne. “ Yet I am not 
sure that they are quite the savages we think them.”’ 

“They are utter savages, and confirmed idolators ; they all har- 
bour Popish priests, and owe allegiance to Rome,” said Sir Jobn, 
positively. ‘‘ What would you have worse than that ?” 

“They are a most uncommonly brave and resolute race,’’ said 
Champernowne, “and their extermination will be a slow process 
indeed. I wish there were other means of subduing them.” 


“ Well, let us get to dimner,’’ said Carew, “for the present, 
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at the moment of dinner, nothing else is of importance. I heara 
_ clatter of dishes. I shall order Juliet down.”’ 

‘‘Mistress Juliet has gone already to rest,’’ said ils her 
favourite maid. ‘*She was very tired, and only took a bow! of 
bread and milk.”’ 

Sir John swore an oath, but was soon so much engrossed by 
a haunch of venison, a junket exactly like a true Devonshire concoc- 
tion, and some excellent ale, that he forgot his daughter’s perversity 
in his own enjoyment. 

Champernowne did not see his affianced bride again until the fol- 
lowing morning, when he caught a sight of her in the rough garden, 
marking out the sites of future flower beds. She had changed her 
blue dress for one of white linen, girt by a silver belt, and embroidered 
in black. Her ruff she still wore, and her hair was dressed up as 
on the previous day. Edward was induced to join her principally 
because he saw that she was not aware of his approach. 

‘* Juliet,’’ he said, ‘‘does this garden make you regret your 
own little Paradise between the high mossy walls at Lancombe, 
where the flowers bloomed so beautifully i in the rich old soil ?’”’ 

“Yes. O, how I do long to be back at Lancombe!’’ exclaimed 
Juliet, almost passionately. ‘‘ Why did my father think of bringing 
me to Ireland ?”’ 

“He brought you to meet me, Juliet,’”’ said Champernowne. 

She pouted for a moment terribly. 

‘¢T did not think we should have met within a year of the time 
when I parted from you at the garden gate, and my father made 
me give you my home-made cake and flasks of cordial,”’ said she. 
“* What did you do with them ?”’ 

‘T ate the cake on the journey, lovely Juliet,’ replied Edward, 
prosaically ; ‘‘ fragrant of your own dear fingers, it was the best 
cake I ever tasted. As to the cordial, as I have not been ill, it 
mostly went to slake the fever of a young Irish prisoner whom I had 
taken badly wounded ; and I believe ’twas that which cured him.’ 

‘To waste it on an Irish Papist!’’ exclaimed Juliet. “T 
always knew that you had a great many faults and weaknesses, but 
little thought that soft-heartedness was one of them.”’ 

‘*7T cannot return that pretty speech,’’ said Champernowne, 
«for I always knew that you were cruel, Mistress Juliet.”’ 

Juliet laughed ; like many others, she had a favourite fault, and 
rather liked to be thought cruel. 

“T took such pains in making that cordial, for,’’ she said 
naively, ‘‘I did not know that father meant me to give it to you, 
and I thought it was for himself; so J picked all the hers, and cut 
them up, and made such a compound as the fiercest fever would 
rever withstand. Rose could not have made it half so well,’”’ 
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** Will you make me some more, sweet Juliet?’ he asked, 
coaxingly, “since this has been wasted by my softness of heart ?”’ 

**No!’’ she said, crossly, “‘ Irish herbs would notdo. The soil 
of our garden 1s particularly virtuous, and gives great powers to the 
plants which grow in it. 1 think father wants you in the house,’” 
she added. 

“No, no, Juliet ; that is a stratagem to send away poor Ned. 
You ought to accustom yourself to me, you know, before—before—’’ 
he stammered painfully. Juliet’s face, now red, now pale, made 
him wonder whether her perversity were affected or genuine. At 
last he resolved to ascertain his position more clearly. 

“ Juliet Carew,” he said, ‘‘ I love thee! Why wilt thou turn 
away from one who is to be thy husband ?” 

She glanced at him suddenly, a deep blush mantling on her 
cheek, and glowing even on the lobes of her ears. 

“T tell thee plainly, Edward, I love thee not. I have told my 
father so, and neither he nor you seem to believe me, as if a damsel 
knew not her own mind.”’ 

** Do you love anyone else, then, Juliet ?’’ he asked. 

“No!” replied she, a little pettishly ; ‘‘ you have no right to 
ask, but I will condescend to tell you that I never have been in 
love with any ore—’’ she paused for a moment to consider whether 
her little flirtation with Frank Nutcombe had been worthy of the 
mame of a “ love affair,’’ and decided in the negative, for he was 

silly, and she had begun to do that which is incompatible with 
tender affection, namely, to laugh at him. ‘“ No, I never was in 

ove, and never shall be, Edward.’’ 

Z “ Be not so confident, damsel,’’ said he, somewhat relieved by 
her avowal. ‘‘ In those sweet blue eyes there is an unexplored 
mine of feeling, and I know right well that the day will come 
round when thou wilt lose that proud little heart of thine. Let it 
be to poor Ned Champernowne—that is all I ask.”’ 

‘**Never!’’ said Juliet, in her most angry tone. ‘I will keep 
my heart for my own, and if I ever did give it away, ’twould not 
be to thee, Ned ;’” and nodding her head, she ran back into the 
house. 

Edward knew well that Juliet did not care for him; but he 
loved her with a {strong, if a selfish affection, and was perfectly 
willing to receive her at her father’s hands as soon as he should be 
fully settled in life, on the chance of making her love him after- 
wards. As to Sir John, he was rather of opinion that a girl should 
follow her parent’s wishes iu the matter of her marriage, and was 
quite contented if he had forced Juliet to give Edward a kiss, with- 
out considering for a moment whether or no he had made her 
shudder in doing so. 
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Sir John’s rule was a somewhat stern one. He was liked by 
the higher class of settlers, because he was a man of family and of 
wealth in England ; the lower class thought him too overbearing in 
wanting them to run up mills and barns exactly where he thought 
best, so as to form the compact towns, all run up on one model 
existing in his own mind, which he considered indispensable to the 
prosperity of the country. As to the kernes, who lingered on 
the soil in a Helot state, their feelings towards so good a hater 
of their race as was Carew may be easily guessed. Compelled, as 
they were, to carry twice the weight of wood and water, turf and 
stone, that were fitted to their strength, greatly diminished by 
want of food, the sufferings he made them undergo were so great 
that Champernowne begged his future father-in-law to be more — 
sparing of the native race. Carew only laughed, though he might 
have remembered that Champernowne’s larger experience of the 
country and the people was a better guide than his own passionate 
dislike towards the Cel. 

One day as Champernowne and Juliet stood at the gate of Sir 
John Carew’s paddock, shielded by a graceful ash tree from: the hot 
rays of the summer sun, a woman of middle age passed by, followed 
by two girls of perhaps eleven and ten, laden with heavy boughs, 
which they tried to carry between them. The woman had once 
been beautiful, and her rich chesnut hair yet shone with youthful 
lustre ; but her faded, haggard cheek, and wild, dark eyes, showed 
signs of starvation and of labour too great for her strength. Her bare 
feet were torn by thorns, her ragged petticoat clung to her knees ; 
she panted as she staggered along beneath her load, and the girls, 
equally ragged, though not quite so meagre, strugglea on behind 
her, gasping for breath in the dust and heat. Julet’s compassion 
was aroused, and Champernowne, though he had often seen such 
sights, felt somewhat moved to pity by the spectacle of females 
thus taxed so far beyond their strength. 

“That is too heavy a load for you,” said Juliet, in a kind voice. 

The Irishwoman perceived the tender tone, though she did not 
understand the words, which Champernowne translated into Gaelic 
-for her benefit. 

‘* We are all so near dead, tell the young lady, that the sooner 
we are quite killed the better,’ replied she, and Edward again 
acted as interpreter. 

‘*QOh, do tell them to put down their loads and have some milk 
in the dairy,’’ cried Juliet,. almost in tears. Champernowne 
‘smiled. 

“T always knew that Mistress Carew had many faults and 
weaknesses, but I never knew that soft-heartedness was one of 
them,’’ said he, 
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** Well, never mind what I said about it; bringin the woman 
and her girls !”’ said vuliet, running towards the dairy, and pouring 
out bowls of softly foaming milk, which, with a bewitching grace, 
she handed one by one to the Helots. The poor creatures drank 
vigorously, and thanked her so fervently, that she felt almost 
ashamed of the smallness of her gift. 

**'You ought to have some shoes,”’ she said to the woman ; “‘ I 
think Rose’s shoes will fit her,’’ and she went into the little parlour 


' where her housemaid sat sewing. 


** Rose, give me,a pair of your shoes,”’ she said, “‘ and I will tell 
Richard to make you a new and better pair. I want them for a 
poor woman who has none, and yours will just fit her.”’ 

“ An Irishwoman, mistress ?’’ asked Rose, looking up critically. 
**I would not that my shoes should be given to one of them.” 

*‘T imagine you will consider my wishes,’’ said Juliet, 
haughtily ; and, as Rose sullenly obeyed, the young lady flew back 
to the dairy, and made the poor Gaelic woman fit the sott, felt shoes 
on her wounded feet. 

Not long after this incident the same woman passed up one of 
the garden paths where Juliet, on a dewy summer’s evening, was 
tending the newly-planted flowers, and whispering in her ear tho 
English words, ‘‘ Bid your father beware !’’—hurried on without 
another syllable. Juliet repeated the mysterious warning to Sir 
John, who, though he pooh-poohed the whole affair, thought it 
worth while to make some inquiries on the following day. He 
found that the woman had good cause for her suggestion. Outlying 
settlers reported that the “MacCarthys, stimulated by emissaries 
from the martial North, were stirring, had driven away some cows 
belonging to a planter, and were possibly meditating insurrection 
and a descent upon the settlement at Killina. 

Sir John immediately set about entrenchments and fortifications, 
while his anxiety for his only daughter’s sake was so great that he 
called Champernowne into council as to what should be done to 
secure her safety. 

‘** My mind is made up, Edward,”’ he said at Jast. “ My cousin, 
Lady Segrave, the wife of the Governor of Roscrea, will receive 
Juliet gladly until this matter is decided. one way or the other. 
Now, she and her women shall set out this very night, with a dozen 
stout fellows, and you must head the party, and lead them across 
the hills, where the country is quiet, and return with the men- 
servants when you have landed her safely at Roscrea. You will do 
this for us, of course ?”’ 

‘‘ Anything for Juliet, sir,’’ replied Champernowne, and he 
withdrew to make ar rangements for the journey. 

Sir John soon over-ruled Juliet’s spirited objections to being 
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sent away from the scene of possible danger, and that evening saw 
the three women in their riding habits and masks, surrounded by 
a stout party of men, officered by Champernowne and his gloomy 
servant, ‘om Harvey, depart in the dusk from Killina. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue cavalcade which escorted Juliet Carew had gone on pros- 
perously throughout the summer’s day. So bright was the purple 
heather, so musical were the rills, so grand the torrents, that Juliet 
had ceased to regret her journey, when, as evening drew near, one 
of those mists which often follow hot weather, and are so com. 
mon in the green isle, began to settle down upon the hills. .The party 
had been for some time travelling without seeing a human face. 
The mountains at first loomed out grandly through the gathering 
vapours, and in the deep shade of nature the roar of cataracts, both 
near and distant, struck the ear with a sense of awful pleasure. 
But as the mist increased, Champernowne began to feel extremely 
anxious, and no longer to sympathise with Juliet’s expressions of 
delight at so exciting an adventure. The horses picked their way 
carefully on a ridge which ran aleng the hill-side, but which might 
at any moment terminate in a precipice, for Champernowne could 
not conceal from himself that he no longer knew his whereabouts. 
Since the mist collected they had been straying farther and farther 
out of their way, and the rush of waters all around them filled his mind 
with vague alarms. Suddenly, however, a brief gleam of light which 
streamed through a break in the clouds of heavy vapour revealed pass. 
ing glimpses of a wooded hill which he thought he knew, and, as the 
party had now reached a large grassy platform, he told them to 
rest there whilst he dismounted and explored a little on foot. Some 
of the men begged permission to accompany him, but he bade them 
all remain and guard their young lady until his return. 

Feeling his way cautiously, Champernowne gradually descended 
the heathy side of the mountain. Down and down he glided, some- 
times hoping that his idea of the locality would prove correct, some- 
times feeling despair at his heart as he went on apparently without 
prospect of reaching the valley beneath. Several severe falls, and 
one long roll down the hillside, took the heart out of him; vexed 
and alarmed, he shrank both from again climbing so steep and 
rough a slope, and from returning without having made some useful 
discovery. It was perhaps an hour after leaving the platform that 
he at length found himself on more level ground, and then, as he 
pursued his'way, hoping to discover some clue to the problem, he 
felt that be was going up hill again, and stopped aimlessly. Then 
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close above him he saw the projecting bough of a tree dimly pro- 
truding in the mist, and, with an Englishman's perseverance, hauled 
himself up by it on to the top ofa flat stone, where at length he sat 
down ; for the next step seemed to he a sheer wall of some ten feet 
high, and he felt himself fairly baffled, and rather foolish. 

The mist had attained its thickest, when suddenly a soft glimmer 
stole through the yellowish gloom, and he found that he could see 
a few yards around him. Rocks and ferns were all that was visible, 
dark and doubtful in the grey light. At length the form of 
the opposite hill, steep, black, and gigantic, loomed out in front of 
him, and by degrees the more distant heights frowned through the 
lessening haze. Soft, warm, dewy light slowly revealed his situation 
to Edward Champernowne, whilst the mist withdrew to mountain 
tops, the sight of which was shut out from view. 

He was sitting on a piece of stone with a flat top, loosely im- 
bedded in the side of a tremendous precipice, the crevices of which 
were many, and filled with ferns and bushes. This cliff towered up 
hundreds of feet above his head, and the hill which he had lately 
descended in so undignified a manner rose nearly as steep and fright- 
ful in front. Between them was a narrow glen, bridged over some 
yards below him by a ridge whicl: he would never have attempted 
to cross could he have seen it, but which he had for a wonder passed 
safely in the mist. Both ends of the glen were partly shut in by 
hills, through the purple clefts of which he could see other, and far- 
J ther moorland slopes clothed with heather and strewn with boulders, 
looking as if they must roll down into the abyss beneath. Never 
had he been in this wild spot, whither it appeared as though the 
tricky Irish spirits of the mist must have led him. 

But the worst of the matter was, that his own seat was gradually 
slipping away beneath him, and threatening to precipitate him some 
fifty feet into the rocky glen below, where a torrent roared through 
the still evening air. Champernowne’s blood ran cold, and his head 
reeled as he threw his arm round the frail stem of a mountain ash 
which leaned from its crevice in the precipitous wall above him. 
Imminent death stared him in the face: he tried to murmur 
a prayer as he felt the young tree bending till its leaves brushed 
his forehead, and himself slipping slowly towards the awful ravine. 

** Hold on !’’ called out a voice near him in Irish, the sound 
ringing distinctly through the quiet air, above the deep roar of the 
water in the gorge. Champernowne did hold on, and in a few mo- 
ments he felt the falling tree sustained from above, and himself 
drawn up the side of the wall, slowly yet surely. He helped his 
own ascent as well as he could by placing his heel in each crevice 
that offered any hold, and at last stood on a secure footing beside 
his as yet wnseen preserver. 
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Champernowne turned at once to look at him. He leaned on 
a lance which was a little taller than his own svelte and agile 
figure; and a smile of humorous sweetness played on his hand- 
some face as he stood, a perfect picture of wild and martial grace 
and beauty. 

‘*¢O’Brien !’’ exclaimed Champernowne in delight, “fis it you 
to whom I owe my life ?”’ 

‘It is only the payment of my debt to you,” replied O’Brien 
of Ara. ‘‘ But what can have brought you into this extraordinary 
situation—noblest and best of the Saxons ?”’ 

Champernowne described the adventures of himself and his 
party, and explained the cause of his being alone in that wild spot ; 
he also declared his intention of once more scaling the opposite 
mountain, and returning to his betrothed, whom he had left on the 
platform. 

‘‘'You must on no account go back again,’’ said the chieftain. 
“Tt is as much as your life is worth. Weare not now on my terri- 
tory, but on that of the O’Molloys, who would think nothing of 
taking a Saxon’s life in an instant, if they found him in their glens ; 
and as we are at feud with the O’Molloys, though they would not 
dare to touch O’Brien of Ara, yet I could not defend you if they 
came upon us In great numbers. So we had better climb this hill 
as soon as possible, and get into my country at once.”’ 

Champernowne glanced up at the precipice which towered above 
their heads. His eyes grew dizzy as he looked. 

‘* It is very well to speak of climbing it,” he said, ‘‘ but not so 
easy to set to work. How can that cliff be scaled ?’’, 

‘* Nothing easier,’’ replied the Irish prince, with one of those 
humorous smiles which disclosed his hard, firm, brilliant teeth. 
‘* T have clambered about Slieve-na-Capall all my life. Come!” 

‘* But,” objected Edward, ‘‘I ought to return to the young 
lady.”’ 

“Tf the young lady were alone on the mountain side,’’ said 
O’Brien, ‘‘ I should agree with you; but you say she has a good 
escort, and if she is on the platform of Knockdhu, as I suppose, from 
your description, she is out of the O’Molloys’ country. When we 
get to the castle I will send for her and her escort, and you will 
meet them again this evening. Come on, let us mount the hill; I 
will help you if you get into any more difficulties.”’ 

Champernowne did not at all admire the prospect before him, 
but he saw nothing better to do than to follow the counsel of the 
mountaineer, and of course did not like to show anything resembling 
a white feather. So he scrambled awkwardly from tuft to tuft, and 
rock to rock of the fearful cliff, up which his companion bounded 
with the ease and grace of a chamois, pausing at times to hold out 
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his lance as a support to the less agile climber. Champernowne’s 
brow streamed with perspiration, and his head grew confused 
as he felt himself hanging on the precipitous slope, with a huge 
wall in front of him, and the low, ceaseless roar of the torrent 
sounding far beneath. O’Brien, though secretly amused at the 
constant calls for help uttered by the usually valiant Saxon, aided 
him with assiduous care, until they gained a level terrace, where 
they paused to take breath, a pause sorely needed by Champernowne. 

“You will not climb Slieve-na-Capall again?” said O’Brien, 
smiling. ‘ You do not find such cliffs among the hills of Sacsa ?”’ 

‘“‘ Nothing like this,” said Edward, as he sat down on the 
grass to rest. “ But I hope that now, after such an experience, I 
have learnt how to scale those precipices.”’ 

» & I will not try you with any more precipices, as you call them,”’ 
said the Gael, ‘‘ but I must try you with something less pleasing 
to your Saxon pride—I must blindfold you.” 

** Blindfold me !’’ exclaimed Champernowne in astonishment. 

“Yes, blindfold you. I am sorry for it, but we are going by a 
secret way only known to our own clansmen, and you must see that 
I should be a fool to let a stranger, however much I may love or 
honour him, become acquainted with it. I suppose you know that 
you may trust yourself with me,’’ he added rather hautily. ‘“ You 
do not think that I would betray the man who saved my life, if he 
were a hundred times a Saxon ?”’ 

Ri “Iam sure you would not,” replied Champernowne, who saw 
that he must obey, and thought he should best save his dignity by 
obeyingjwith a good grace. ‘‘ I will rely upon your honour.” 

The Celt then bound his eyes with a kerchief, and led him along 
a shingly path for some ten minutes. Then some bushes were pushed 
aside, and Champernowne felt sure that they had passed from the 
daylight into darkness, or at least into a twilight gloom, and thence 
inferred that the secret way was partly underground. At last his 
companion said, ‘‘ You are going just now to take a leap in the dark, 
and when I give the word you must spring. It is not a bad leap, 
and you will accomplish it safely, no doubt; only, perhaps, you 
dislike the thought of taking it blindfold.”’ 

‘*No matter,’ said Champernowne, as cheerfully as he could 
under the circumstances. ‘‘I am not afraid, by my honour I am 
not !”’ 

‘* Afraid! no, in faith, there ought to be no such word. Now, 
here we are at the place. Leap!’’ 

Champernowne leaped. He seemed to be going down to an end- 
less depth ; nevertheless, he alighted safely among soft grass and 
ferns, at the foot of the wall or height from which he had sprung. 
O’Brien led him on some way further ; it seemed from the rustling 
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around that they were passing through a field of grain ; and at last 
he heard an iron gate roll back, and close again behind him with 
a sound so ponderous that it made him start. Then the kerchief’ 
was unbound, and, giddy with the sudden light, he saw the grey 
towers of a strong, large stone building, hazily mixed up with the 
faint blue evening sky, whence the veil of mist was now withdrawn. 
He was standing in a‘wide courtyard, where several gallaglasses had 
been lying about, but now stood up to receive their chief. 

‘* You are welcome to the Castle of Ara, brave Saxon!’’ said 
O’Brien; you are welcome a thousand times, and a hundred 
thousand times. Shane Dhu, take the English gentleman to 
a chamber, where he can rest till we meet in the hall.”’ 

So saying, he knelt to caress two or three splendid wolf-hounds, 
which bounded ‘forward to greet him, whilst an elderly man of dis- 
tinguished appearance proffered himself to Champernowne as his. 
guide. As they passed up the courtyard the kernes crowded round 
Champernowne in the friendliest manner, kissing his hands, and 
evidently delighted with him. - 

‘* What is the reason of this enthusiastic reception ?’’ he asked 
the chamberlain, much astonished. : 

“These men know that you saved the life of their prince,’’ was 
the reply, “‘ and there is not one of them who would not die for you.”’ 

‘* The attachment of these Irish to their chieftains is something 
wonderful,” thought Champernowne. ‘‘I am sure none of my 
tenants in Devon would die for a man who had nursed me when 
I was wounded. The Irish are altogether a most peculiar race.”’ 

The chamber in which the old man left him was comfortable after 
a fashion, especially in warm weather, for it was very scantily 
furnished. The floor, roughly boarded, was beautifully clean, and 
the stone walls, unadorned by hangings, or even plaster, preseuted a 
primitive, but not at all a repulsive appearance. It was apparently 
but seldom occupied ; a bed with a deerskin coverlet, and an old 
oak-wood table with a steel mirror, were the principal articles of 
furniture. 

Champernowne lay down on the bed and slept for about an 
hour, when a kerne brought a pair of tapers to light the fast. 
darkening chamber. Champernowne then got up, arranged his 
dress, and smoothed his hair with a beautifully-carved comb of 
boar’s tusk, which lay on the little bog-wood table. The steel 
mirror was not more complimentary to him than other mirrors, 
having no magic powers, although in so eerie a spot ; but Champer- 
nowne, though he could not acquire what Nature had refused him, 
had quite erased all marks of his perilous adventures when he fol- 
lowed the chamberlain, who suddenly re-appeared, to the banquet- 

ting hall of the castle. 
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It was lighted up by abundant torches, and the long oaken 
tables were loaded with good cheer, partly the product of the chase, 
partly of the herd. A number of the clansmen stood around these 
tables, ready to fall too when the proper time should arrive. An 


-old man clad in white, with a beautiful snowy head of hair, was in 


process of tuning one of those large harps called a clairsech, a pro- 
cess which rather promised than gave pleasure, though to an 
Englishman it was highly interesting to see one of those venerable 
bards, whose songs and recitals, acting on the excitable nature of 
the Celt, did so much to keep up his active resistance to Saxon rule, 
among the more spirited septs, and in the independent principalities 
of the island. 

A sight much more distasteful to Champernowne was that of 
three or four priests, in their conspicuous cassocks, so different from 
the dress of all around them. These men, according to English 
ideas, were illegally harboured—that is, protected within this moun- 
tain fortress from the persecutions which were aimed at their order ; 
and they acted as chaplains and confessors in the castle which sur- 
rounded them with its generous hospitality. 

In a carved and cushioned chair at the head of the longest 
table an elderly lady had already taken her seat, and, when O’Brien 
had welcomed Champernowne into the hall, he at once brought him 
forward to present him to her as his mother. Edward was struck 
with something almost resembling dread, when he recognised in 
her the woman of wild, yet noble mien, who had hurled rocks 
upon the heads of his comrades on the day of their attempted inva- 
sion of her fastnesses. There was no doubt as to her identity with 
the lady before him, who rose to her full height, which was 
majestic, showing her noble brow and full dark eyes beneath the 
simple golden circlet which bound her head ; and to Edward’s great 
amazement she placed her hands on his shoulders, and gave him a 
kiss. Never would he have thought that he should receive such a 
salutation from the Druidess of the mountain-side. 

“Tell him, Redmond,”’ she said, “‘ that he is welcome a thou- 
sand times, and that the Beantighearna of Ara greets him as her 
son.” 

Redmond translated this speech into his best English for 
Champernowne’s benefit, and hardly had he done so when Juliet 


~Carew and her party entered the hall, to the great joy of her lover. 


She wore the same blue dress as that in which he had first seen 
her on her arrival in Ireland, and its colour became her blonde 
charms well. She stopped near the entrance, partly dazzled by the 
glowing torchlight, partly taken aback at finding herself in so novel 
a scene, almost alone among the mere Irish, with their bards, their 
strange customs, and Romish priests. The stories she had heard of 
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them were such that the brilliancy and plenty and romantic air of 
the castle-hall astonished her. 

She was recalled from her embarrassment when O’Brien of 
Ara came forward to meet her, and in the soft, low voice which 
seems rather reserved for dark-haired Celts, while the shriller and 
louder tones are too often allotted to the red, welcomed her with the 
usual “ Caith milia faltha.’’ Wondering at such gentle accents from a 
mere Irish chief, she looked up in his face, and instead of beholding 
the savage physiognomy, glaring looks, and wild red hair of a 
fierce barbarian, met the glances of a pair of laughing grey eyes, 
thickly fringed with black lashes, and well suited to features which 
were only redeemed from too great delicacy by their resolute 
expression. She was much relieved; and Redmond, after assuring 
her of his delight at seeing her in his castle, led her with respectful 
courtesy to his mother. The chieftainess gazed at the English 
maiden with something of the hatred of the race in her brilliant dark 
eyes ; but when her son said simply in Irish, ‘*‘ Mother, this is the 
affianced bride of the Saxon,’”’ she greeted her heartily, and pre- 
sented her to the group of maidens, some very lovely, all of bright 
and innocent aspects, who clustered around. The ladies could not 
speak English, but the Beantighearna and one or two others were 
well acquainted with French, which became the medium of conver- 
sation between themselves and their fair guest. 

One of the priests, an austere and noble-looking man with 
silvery hair, who sat on O’Brien’s left hand, now said a Latin 
grace, during which Champernowne and Juliet looked at each other 
in the Tom Harvey style. The repast then began; and both 
Edward and Mistress Carew showed what mountain air could do to 
sharpen their appetites. As for Tom Harvey, he, too, was present, 
feasting among the kernes. He was very sulky at first, though his 
stomach did not share his depression. But, as usquebaugh began 
to flow down his throat, he became merrier and less distant towards 
the friendly kernes, only hoping that the silver rosary which he 
had taken from their chief, and which he had carried with him, 
intending to have it melted down at Roscrea, would not jingle in 
his pocket. dais 

“ After all,’’ he reflected, “‘ ’tis doing him a friendly service in 
return for the ‘good cheer I am strengthening my heart with, to rid 
him of this abomination, as even Master Edward said it was. As 
for that priest with the grizzled head, I should like to knock him 
down.” 

Whilst such were Thomas’s meditations, the old harper, who 
had likewise done justice to the table, began to consider his harp 
and voice to be in tune, and drew forth a few preparatory chords, 
long, sweet, and thrilling. 
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“‘ Have you ever heard an Jrish harp before ?’”’ asked O’Brien, 
turning to Juliet Carew, and smiling his peculiar smile. 

** Never,”’ she replied, with sparkling eyes: “I have not 
been long in Ireland, but I hope I shall now form an acquaint- 
ance with Irish music, which I have heard is far from dis. 
pleasing.”’ 

“Yes; my bard, Cahal Ban, is somewhat famous in Munster,”’ 
said the chief, “‘ and I hope he will delight your ear. I see, by his 
flashing eyes and working forehead, that he is going to begin with 
a warlike strain; but no doubt he will afterwards give you some 


softer and more dulcet music.”’ - 


“T like warlike strains best,’’ said Juliet, trying to perceive the 
expressions, which Redmond had detected in the countenance of 
Cahal Ban, and entirely failing in the attempt. 

“Can you always tell what sort of a thing he is going to play ?”’ 
asked Champernowne, who had no great appreciation of music. 

** Nearly always. I am so well accustomed to watch Cahal 
Ban’s face, that I know every line of it by heart. Listen! He is 
beginning.”’ 

In truth, a flush of martial ardour suffused the aged features of 
the harper as he struck the triumphal and resounding prelude to a 
wild and intricate march, amid the involutions of which might be 
distinctly traced, in the deep hush of all other sounds, the bold, 
warlike air peeling through every rapid variation. The bard’s face 
changed instantaneously from anger to woe when a sudden inter 
lude of wailing broke through the battle’s clash, and again from woe 
to triumph as victory lent new glories to his speechless song. His 
audience, at first perfectly still, showed the intense sympathy which 
existed between music and their beings, as they rose from their seats ; 
and, in fierce martial fervour drawing their spears, produced a light 
clashing of weapons, which formed a most appropriate accompani- 
ment to the harp of Cahal. The chieftainess and her maidens 
listened with wide eyes and glowing cheeks, and so, in some degree, 
did Juliet Carew ; while O’Brien, who was as intensely sensitive to 
music as any of his race, rose and involuntarily laid his hand on 
the hilt of his sword. Even the priests seemed to picture their 
country and religion freed on the battle-field to the sound of.such 
strains as these. 

Sudden was the revulsion of feeling when the bard, as if over- 
wrought by excitement, at last changed his tones, and glided into 
the soft, pathetic notes of the air now known as the “ Last Rose of 
Summer.’ Gently did those sweet and sorrowful sounds rise 
through the silent hall, soothing, yet making mournful, those who 
had just been so wildly elated. O’Brien and his mother resumed 
their seats, while their drooping eyelids and relaxed features showed 
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their sympathy with the gentle melody that flowed from Cahal’s 

Melancholy of a tender cast had taken possession of every 
face, when that bard suddenly broke out into a gay tune, merry, 
vivacious, almost audacious in its strains. Then laughter brimmed 
in every eye. and the kernes could hardly keep their feet quiet. 

“Your harper is the most wonderful musician I ever heard,’’ 
said Juliet to O’ Brien, as she smiled in harmony with the music and 
with the surrounding throng, having caught the irresistible infection. 

“T have often heard it said that he was the best bard living, 
and now I know it must be true since you say so,’’ replied the 
young chief, in laughing tones. It was impossible to speak seriously 
whilst Cahal was playing that tune, and whilst the whole assembly, 
in spirit at least, were dancing reels and planxties. 

‘*T said not he was the best,’’ replied Juliet; ‘‘ there may 
be others as good in the wilds of your extraordinary island. [I little 
thought that such melodies and such skill had this for their native 
land.”’ 

When Cahal Ban had finished his harp recital, he showed that 
be understood, in some mysterious way, that he was expected by 
his chief to sing a song, and that a special one ; and as he began 
to raise a voice still rich, and managed with much talent and 
science, Champernowne asked O’Brien the meaning of the refrain. 

‘‘ He is singing the charms of a fair Saxon maiden,’ replied 
the chief, smiling once more; and Champernowne was pleased by 80 
graceful a compliment to his betrothed. 

When Cahal Ban unstrung his harp, O’Brien sent his henchman 
to the old bard with a small golden cup, full of choice Malaga wine. 
Cahal drank the wine and kept the cup, with a low obeisance to his 
chief. 

‘* Do you always give him a present when he has sung ?’’ asked 
Juliet. 

‘* Not always. Only when his performances have been special, 
as to-night.”’ 

‘“‘ Even so, you must have to give him a great many,”’ she said. 

“True; I am afraid if 1 told you how many goblets I think 
to have been given him, you would imagine that he must be much 
addicted to stimulating his powers with usquebaugh. But the 
truth is, his powers need no stimulant.’ 

‘‘ He is perfectly glorious,” said Juliet, with an enthusiasm 
so unusual to her, that it assuredly must have been caught from 
the Celts who surrounded her. 

At the conclusion of the evening, the priest with the silver 
hair pronounced a benediction, whilst all knelt before him. The 
English knew not quite what to do, until Juliet reflected that the 
man was a sort of clergyman, and that there could be no harm in 
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kneeling to receive his blessing. So she dropped on the ground be- 
tween Redmond and his mother, both of whom bent so low that 
their foreheads nearly touched the floor. Champernowne leaned 
against the wall so as not to be conspicuous, and the bulky figure 
of Tom Harvey alone towered sturdily above the kneeling throng. 


CHAPTER VII. 


NEXT morning, as is so often the case in island climates, the mist. 
had returned, and swathed mountain and valley in its thick folds. 
Champernowne was almost inclined to risk the pursuance of the jour- 
ney, but O’Brien, though willing to lend him a guide, warned him of 
the dangers which he and his betrothed would be liable to meet with 
during their passage in the thick mist across so rugged a country, 
partly peopled by their enemies. And Juliet, when consulted, 
positively refused to incur these perils, so that nothing was to be 
done but to remain in the hospitable halls of Ara until the weather 
should change. 

Champernowne was somewhat vexed at the obstacles opposed to 
Juliet’s journey and his own return to Sir John Carew, who might, 
at this very time, be molested by the MacCarthys. Moreover, 
O’Brien, of course, kept him quite in the dark as to his own 
political intentions, though as Champernowne discovered that his 
council board consisted of his mother, his uncle the Tanist, the 
priest, who had incurred so much of Tom Harvey’s enmity, and an 
elder sister married to a chief of the MacCarthys themselves, he 
thought it very probable that before long the standard of rebellion 
would once more be raised by the O’Briens of Ara. Could Cham- 
pernowne have found out any of the secrets of this clan or their 
allies, he would not have hesitated to make use of them on his 
return; for even now he did not consider it necessary to be so 
honourable in his dealings with the Irish as with other foes. But 
their resources and their alliances were perfectly concealed from 
him ; and when, drawn on by the apparent frankness of his enter- 
tainers, he trenched on the forbidden ground, they would slip away 
from the subject with as much agility as if scaling the cliffs of 
Slieve-na-Capall. 

The married sister, Lady Catherine, as she was usually 
called among the Irish, who never merged the wife’s name in that 
of the husband, was a very handsome woman, and as resolute as 
the rest of her family. She somewhat resembled her brother, who 
was much her junior, but her features were of a fuller cast, and her 
eyes as black and -radiant as a summer night. Her manner was 
queenly, and Juliet admired her greatly, having never dreamt that 
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so splendid a specimen of womankind could be found among the 
mere Irish, and {made a pet of her pretty little boy. Cham- 
pernowne, though he admired her beauty, disliked and mistrusted 
the Lady Catherine, for he saw that she hated the Saxons with 
a deadly hatred. 

Juliet was not so much disconcerted as her affianced at the delay 
which the mist imposed upon ber progress. The strains of Cahal 
Ban’s harp again delighted her ear, and sometimes the Chieftainess’s 
younger daughter, a sprightly girl, named Nora, whose voice, 
wonderfully sweet and sad, contrasted strangely with her lively 
«haracter, would take a small harp or cruth, and sing in her native 
tongue. Champernowne privately observed to J uliet how barbarous 
its accents sounded, but though at first she had agreed with him in 
ridiculing its peculiarities, she soon afterwards informed him that she 
did not think it so uncouth a language after all. The Beantighearna, 
her maids, and Lady Catherine herself, were kind and hospitable to 
the Saxon girl, and the evenings in CahalBan’s company became even 
more thrillingly delightful, and always seemed as novel as at 
first. 

Champernowne was certainly amused at finding himself in the 
heart of one of those Celtic septs which he had intended to exter- 
minate: watching their martial pastimes, hearing the soul-stirring 
music which urged them on to war, and eating at their hospitable 
board. Still he watched the weather with an anxious eye, and so, 
in fact, did Juliet. Always in the evening the mist rolled up to 
the mountain tops, as it had done when Champernowne sat upon 
Shive-na-Capall ; and then he would announce that on the following 
morning they must take their departure. 

‘* To-morrow morning,”’ said O’Brien, “‘ you will not be able to 
see a yard before you. I know by the sky that the mist will 
return.” 

“‘T was sure of it!’’ Juliet would exclaim, looking askance at 
Edward. 

‘*Up here you must live in the dark half the year,” said he 
a little pettishly, as if the mist were caused by some magic arts of 
the Gael. 

‘* We make all the more use of the light half of the year,’’ said 
Redmond. 

‘* Haste thee and prove it, and voucher,’’ exclaimed the sweet 
voice of the Lady Catherine. Champernowne disliked Lady 
Catherine so cordially that he always walked away when she ap- 
proached. 

One morning Juliet went, at about six o’clock, to the slit in the 
wall which lighted the chamber allotted to her among those of the 
chieftainess and her ladies. She almost started as she saw the sun 
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shine gloriously over glen and mountain out of an unclouded sky 
of summer blue. The wild, heathy moors, with their granite arm:, 
stretched away toward the silvery distance in tender purples and 
azures. Beneath her a few rich green meadows sloped down to 
a woody gorge, from which the voice of mountain streams rose 
through the crystalline air of the summer morning. Not a trace 
of mist remained, except such a soft and delicate haze as usually 
tempers hot weather in island climates. Perhaps it was the un- 
wonted light that made Juliet’s eyes water a little as she gazed. 

‘‘ Well, Juliet, here is our morning at last! Soon you will be 
with your cousin, Lady Segrave!’’ said Champernowne, as they met 
in the hall. He spoke more cheerfully than was his wont. 

To his astonishment, Juliet seemed far from pleased. She pouted 
in her determined way, so that Champernowne feared that she still 
anticipated dangers in the journey. 

** How say you?’’ he asked, turning to the young chieftain. 
‘*There can be no danger now ?2”’ 

“T will not say there is none,”’ replied O’Brien; ‘‘ but you will 
never have a more favourable opportunity than this. The disap- 

ce of the mist has been our great loss.’”” He smiled rather 
sadly as he spoke. 

“We have been treated with every courtesy,” said Edward. 
‘¢ T will now superintend preparations for our departure.’’ 

«Shane will see to that,’’ said the chieftain ; ‘‘meanwhile, you 
must strengthen yourselves for the journey.”’ 

This injunction was not obeyed by Juliet, whose breakfast was 
of the scantiest, though the chieftain urged her to make the best of 
the last meal she must eat in the halls of Ara. Nora O’Brien 
seemed also unhappy at losing Juliet, who had greatly delighted 
her, perhaps as a novelty, perhaps on account of the courtesy with 
which she had received the kindness of her Celtic entertainers. But 
as it would be about an hour before the cavalcade would be pre- 
pared for departure, Nora declared that she must take the Saxon 
lady down into the fairies’ glen before she went, as the mist had till 
now prevented the expedition. Juliet consented. 

“Redmond, will you come and guard us, in case the fairies 
should be in a bad temper ?’”’ said Nora. 

“What can a mortal arm effect against their magic ties ?’’ 
replied he. 

‘* Oh, they like not cold steel, and your sword may be of use,”’ 
replied Nora. And O’Brien, after a little hesitation, accompanied 
the two girls to that very gorge which Juliet could see from the 
window of her chamber. 

“ Are there really fairies in this glen ?’’ asked Juliet. ‘‘ We have 
some in my country, and they are called pixies; they live mostly 
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among the hills and in the mountain gorges. In one place there is 
a rock, and in this rock tiny bells can be heard chiming ; so that 
there is no doubt that it is the pixies’ church.” | 

‘*T am afraid ours are heathens,” said Redmond, “ though that 
point has never been clearly discovered, for they are very retired.” 

‘* Heathens or not, they certainly exist,’ said Nora, in a low 
tone. | 

“Yet I have sometimes doubted the existence of the whole 
fairy tribe,’’ observed Juliet. 

‘Only take care not to say so in Glensighe,’’ replied Red- 
mond; “and we are now getting very near that haunt of the good 

le.”” 

“You believe in them ?”’ inquired Juliet, looking up at him. 

‘**No doubt. Old Terrel MacHugh met them one day in the 
glen, and one of them gave him that slash in the face with a switch, 
of which you have perhaps noticed the scar. I must add that 
Terrel MacHugh had been drinking usquebaugh copiously at a 
wedding, which shows that the good people are great foes to intem- 
perance.”’ 

There was a sly laugh in his grey eye when he said this; but it 
was soon overclouded, as was that which he kindled in the face of 
Juliet. They had now reached the glen, a small gorge of matchless 
beauty, not very rough, but with a profusion of oak and holly and 
rowan, the last now white with flowers, scattered over slopes of 
emerald green. A brook flowed at the bottom of the tiny vale, 
which seemed a fit abode for the fairy race; and Juliet greatly 
admired the beauty of the ferns grouped in tangled Joveliness every- 
where. 

“I must gather you a bouquet of Glensighe flowers by which 
you may remember us,” said Nora; and springing lightly away 
she fell to her task, leaving O’Brien and Juliet Carew standing 
together on a green ledge at the side of the glen. Juliet now 
thought it necessary to give some reason for her evident depression, 
and said how sorry she was that she should not hear Cahae Ban’s 
harp again. 

“Our Irish music pleases you?’’ said Redmond. 

‘‘T think your music and your musicians to be wonderful,”’ 
replied Juliet. As she spoke she raised her eyes slowly to the face 
of the Irish prince, who looked away, and said hastily— 

‘¢ Did you ever hear the story of the most wonderful harp of all ?”” 

“No,” she said ; “I should like to hear it.’’ 

‘It belonged to the harper of King Lora,” said Redmond. 
‘“‘ Lora was a very handsome man, but he had horse’s ears, which, 
you know, are not becoming to a king; so he always wore a cap 
even in church, and the barbers who cut his bair once a year he 
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killed directly afterwards. At last his men seized a widow's son 
to be his barber, and she went into Lora’s presence, and begged him 
so hard to spare her son that he granted her prayer. The young 
barber nearly fainted when he saw the horse’s ears ; but he took an 
oath to keep the king’s secret, and came back living to his mother. 
Of course, the secret made him ill, and he knew that he must die if 
he did not tell it out. He then went into the very middle of a 
wood, cut a slit in the wood of a large tree, and shouted into 
it that King Lora had the two ears of a horse. So he recovered. 
A great festival drew near, when all the harpers were to compete 
in the halls of Tara. Lora’s harper wanted a new harp, and 
to make the frame he chose the very tree which had received the 
secret from the barber’s lips. And when several other bards had 
played beautifully, and his turn came, nothing was heard like his 
music—you would scarcely have listened to Cahal Ban after that— 
when he played martial airs, all the crowd around nearly had a 
fight ; and when his music was plaintive, they melted into tears. 
At last he stopped. ‘ Play something more,’ said the king. ‘Sire,’ 
said the bard, ‘my harp is running away with me. It plays, not 
I, and I am afraid of its doing something unconscionable.’ ‘Go 
on,’ said the king, for even kings are unreasonable at times. So 
the harper obeyed, and the harp gave a cry of joy, as if its heart 
danced at the thought of the opportunity Lora had given it; and 
as soon as the bard’s hand touched the strings, it called out to 
inform the audience that King Lora had the two ears of a horse. 
You may picture the poor king’s horror, and how he stooped down 
his head, so that his cap fell off, and every one saw the redoubtable 
ears. Still the affair did good, for he never killed any more 
barbers.”’ 

‘* What strange things happen in Ireland!’’ exclaimed Juliet, 
laughing. 

“Only this was a very uncommon thing,’’ said Redmond. 
“Indeed he was the only man in Ireland who ever had long ears.’’ 

“ But is it, then, a good plan,” asked Juliet, “to tell one’s 
secret—if one had a secret—into the heart of a tree ?”’ 

“Why, I should say not; you see, they do not always keep 
their secret.”’ 

“T wish it was a good plan,”’ said Juliet, in an unhappy tone. 

‘* T think 1 would then do as the barber did.”’ 

“ But you will soon have a friend to whom to tell all your 
secrets,’’ said the young chieftain, ‘‘ when you are Edward's bride ; 
and saying thus gives me the opportunity of wishing you all 
happiness,”’ he added, with something like an effort. 

Juliet flushed violently, and was about to make a rather angry 
reply, when she checked herself, and merely said, 
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“T shall not tell Edward my secrets,”’ 

“Not? He is a good man and very kind, as I have, indeed, 
reason to know. I am not too proud to own that he protected me 
when I had no other earthly protector, and could not help myself. 
He is brave, too, for he alone had the courage to pity an ‘ Irish 
enemy,’ when wounded and defenceless.”’ 

“ Ay, for that Ido Edward all honour,” said Juliet, but—she 
was going to add,—‘‘if you were a woman, and forced-to marry 
him, you would think @ neti of him ;’’ but she stopped, and 
then added—*‘* Nevertheless, I shall not tell him the secret.’’ 

“Then you will die under it, as the barber would have done 
under his if he had not told it to the tree.”’ 

‘* Yes,”’ she said, musingly ; “he certainly relieved his heart, 
albeit the whole matter came forth afterward. I have a mind,”’’ 
she went on laughing, ‘‘ to tell mine to that beautiful young ash, 
if you will cut open the bark.”’ 

‘“*T am ever ready to obey,’’ replied O’Brien, smiling, as he 
drew his jewelled dirk and cut a small excavation in the bark of the 
graceful tree. Then he moved a few paces off, whilst Juliet 
sportively whispered some words into the moist hollow, from which 
the sap slowly trickled. Yet when she returned her cheek was wet 
with tears, and she had but just time to dry them before Nora came 
bounding up with a lovely bouquet of wild-flowers, amid which 
appeared the matchless ferns of Glensighe. Meanwhile Redmond 
_had turned away so as to appear not to notice the tears which some 
concealed emotions called to Juliet’s eyes, and had plucked a four- 
leaved shamrock which he noticed on the slope. 

‘* This leaf will give you power to detect any magic or magical 
illusion that may be wrought near you,”’ he said, returning slowly, 
and placing the leaf in her bouquet; ‘‘and as such wonders are 
common in my country, you will find it useful.”’ 

Juliet carefully guarded the leaf among her flowers, as she and 
her companions reascended the hill. None of the trio was in the 
most buoyant spirits ; even Nora seemed depressed, and nothing was 
said until they regained the courtyard of the castle. 

Champernowne had now organised his party, and stood beside 
Juliet’s ready-caparisoned horse. The chieftainess was near, to do 
the parting honours, together with Lady Catherine and the little 
MacCarthy and Cahal Ban—snow-white from head to foot (except 
his ruddy, good-natured old face), chanting a crooning lay, lamenting 
the departure of the ‘‘ fair-haired princely Saxons” in exaggerated 
terms of grief, and wishing them life-long prosperity in the shape of 
“full and healthy herds of cattle, the “silk of the kine, and the 
green pastures.’ Juliet, therefore, presented him with a chain, 
which gift was looked upon as a further proof of the graciousness of 
the fair-haired, noble, radiant-eyed Sacsanach maiden. 
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They all drank a glass of wine at parting, and the chieftainess 
made many courteous speeches, which fell unheeded on the ears of 
the drooping Juliet; but when Nora came forward to bid her fare- 
well, Juliet flung her arms around her neck, and kissed her with 
surprising energy. Then with a last look back she desperately 
shook her rein and moved away. 

* And so we part once more,’’ said Champernowne to O’Brien, 
as they stood side by side, the hand of Edward on his horse’s mane. 

‘* Yes, Mavrone! sorry, indeed, I am to part with you, 
Edward,”’ replied the chieftain ; ‘‘ for you know my heart overflows, 
and ever will overflow, with gratitude towards the kindest of the 
Clan Saxon.’’ 

“You paid the debt of gratitude on Slieve-na-Capull,’’ suid 
Champernowne. ‘‘ Farewell, Redmond ; when shall we meet again ?” 

‘* Ah! when?” repeated O’Brien; and, as he spoke, a sudden 
flash shot through his laughing eye. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


JULIET CAREW arrived safely at Lady Segrave’s house under 
the care of Edward Champernowne. His journey had certainly not 
been a very agreeable one, for Juliet was silent and depressed, and 
replied rather pettishly to his remarks. She held in her hand the 
bouquet which Nora O’Brien had given her, when she bade her 
farewell in the garden of her cousin’s house, after having taken a 
good meal, and then set out to rejoin Sir John Carew. 

Juliet’s first care was to separate the four-leaved shamrock from 
the bouquet, and to press it between the leaves of a large book. A 
few days afterwards she found that it was dried, when she placed 
it in a little white silk case, and carried it about in her bosom so 
as to be able to detect magical influences. 

Lady Segrave, a bustling woman of about sixty, self-important 
and rather inconveniently philanthropic, noticed that Juliet looked 
ill and out of spirits, and suggested many reasons for the change. 
One of these was the absence of Edward Champernowne. 

“When are you going to be married?’’ she asked, one day. 

Juliet looked up quickly, scarlet to the ears. 

**] wish it to be postponed,”’ she said. 

“Why, my dear? you seem so fond of Edward, for you have 
looked miserable ever since you parted from him.’’ 

Meanwhile Edward had rejoined Sir John Carew, who had 
taken every precaution which could be thought of, and with good 
success ; for the only harm done by the MacCarthys was the lifting 
of a great many cattle in the neighbourhood. Still, great prepara- 
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tions were going on among them, as Sir John was assured by the 
woman to whom Juliet bad been so kind. The true cause of these 
was at last apparent. Hugh O’Niell, the great Northern chieftain, 
was making preparations on a far grander scale than he had as yet 
attempted, and a large part of the Clans in the island were stirring 
in order to join him. It was evident that the sons of Ulster were to 
witness the sternest conflict which had yet taken place between the 
hostile races. 


Champernowne determined on joining, as a volunteer, the army 
of Marshall Bagnall. He was not fond of remaining in quiet whilst 
such a contest was raging, and the power of the English in Ireland 
hanging in the balance; his brother was in Ulster, and Sir John 
Carew quite approved the bold resolve of his future son-in-law. 

‘* As to Juliet,’ he said, ‘‘ you kad better make sure of her 
before you go; I wish you would go at once to Lady Segrave’s and 
marry your betrothed. It is better that her estate should be 
settled in these troubled times.”’ 

“There is nothing which would better please me,’’ replied 
Champernowne. ‘‘ Itis the desire of my life to wed your daughter. 
But whenever I have spoken of it she always seems unwilling.”’ 

‘* What can a wench’s willingness or unwillingness matter ?”’ 
exclaimed Sir John, as he sat over his wine. ‘‘It is not to be 
placed in the balance ; and I tell thee, Edward Champernowne, I 
will not have this delay. Go and marry the bride whom I did thee 
the honour to promise thee ; and then away with thee to fight m 
the North.”’ 

It may be well imagined that Edward was not sorry to avail 
himself of Sir John’s commands. He started at once for Roscrea, 
arrived without any adventures at Lady Segrave’s house, and 
sought an interview with Juliet Carew. This time he had not 
missed his way. She was looking very pale and low-spirited, and 
he saw her tremble as she leaned against the table for support. 

‘* Juliet, dearest Juliet !’’ said Champernowne ; ‘‘ I come with 
a message from your father.” 

She looked relieved. 

‘“‘T am about to go to the North, where the Irish are preparing 
to deal, what they mean to be, a crushing blow at our supremacy. 
There I must fight, as every Englishman should, for his country’s 
power and well-doing.”’ 

‘* And for the lands he confiscated,’’ put in Juliet. 

- “*'True,’’ replied Champernowne. ‘“‘ We will not let these 
rebels drive us away from the soil which we have so heroically won. 
But your father’s wish is that we should marry at once, and before 

I go, and so thou shouldest be settled in life, my lovely maiden.” 
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Juliet shivered violently ; a darkness passed before her eyes, and 
she sank, half-fainting, upon a seat. Champernowne was much 
taken aback ; he was horrified at the manner in which she received 
his announcement, distressed at her appearing so ill, and frightened 
at the half-swoon into which she had fallen. He was quite at a 
loss what to do, At last he rather timidly took her hand, and 
chafed it to revive her. | 

** Away, Edward Champernowne!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Leave 
my hand alone! Unhappy wench that I am!’ she went on in a 
moaning tone. ‘‘ What terrible fate am I summoned to!”’ 

** Dost thou so hate me that loves thee ?’’ asked Champernowne, 
grief struggling with anger in his heart. 

“‘ As a husband, I hate thee !’’ replied Juliet, whose very passion 
had recovered her from her swoon. “Oh, yes, I do!—lI do hate 
thee, Ned !”’ 

“ And yet you told me you loved none else,’’ said Edward. 

She looked up in his face; a strange light broke through her 
tear-blinded eyes. | 

“Aye! when told I thee so?’’ she asked a little bitterly, as she 
covered her face with her hands. 

‘* When thou first camest to Ireland with Sir John,’”’ replied 
Champernowne. 

She was silent. 

‘Champernowne was certainly not what would be called an acute 
man, but he could not help seeing that some change had been 
wrought in Juliet Carew. She had always been somewhat unkind, 
but had never shown such an aversion to him as now, and there was 
a peculiarity in her manner which struck him vividly. 

“You cannot have changed since then?’’ he said. “ Sug 
since that time no one has stolen away the heart of my bride !”’ 

“*T would be no stealing,’’ muttered Juliet ; “my heart never 
Was yours..”’ 

‘¢ But I will make it mine,”’ said he, ‘‘ when we are married.”’ 

Juliet rose from her chair ; her pride, her sullenness, her coldness, 
all disappeared, as she threw herself on the floor at the feet of 
Champernowne. 

**Oh, Edward, spare me! spare me!’’ she cried. ‘‘I would do. 
anything for you—would lay down my Jife for you, if only you 
would not force me to marry you! My father cannot make it be 
against your will at least. Tell him you give me up! Oh, Edward, 
have pity on poor Juliet !”’ 

Edward looked down on her features distorted with anguish, 
whilst she seemed to implore his mercy by virtue of his very love 
for her. Her entreaties forced their way alike to the proud and to 
the compassionate part of his nature, whilst he turned in his mind 
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whether Juliet could possibly have fallen in love since the day when 
she had told him that her heart was free. He would have suspected 
that some tenderness for Frank Nutcombe survived, had not her 
denial been so explicit ; but he knew that whatever were Juliet’s 
faults, insincerity could not be reckoned among them, and he felt 
that Frank Nutcombe was out of the question altogether. A few 
rough settlers were her only neighbours at Kilnaglin, and {they 
were not likely to win her admiration ; besides which she had always 
ridiculed themselves and their manners on the few occasions when 
she had noticed them at all. Then a sudden light broke in upon 
his mind, as, thinking over all that had happened, he remembered 
the brief sojourn of himself and Juliet in the halls of Ara—remem- 
bered her sudden reconciliation to the Irish race and their customs 
and language—remembered her vexation when the mist cleared 
away—remembered, above all, the looks which he had at times seen 
her fix on Redmond O’Brien. Still it seemed very improbable that 
one like Juliet, a daughter of Sir John Carew, and a near relative 
of Lord Burleigh, should set her affections on an Irish chieftain in 
the mountains of Munster. It was true he was very handsome, and 
there would have been nothing about him to repel the love of even 
the most refined and modest English maiden, had not the two insu- 
perable objections of his race and his religion existed ; but so great 
did those appear to Champernowne, that he would have been less 
astonished, and perhaps less displeased, if the most worthless, un- 
gracious, and even abandoned English Protestant, had won the 
heart of Juliet. Unable’to believe what his own mind suggested, 
he was yet resolved thoroughly to probe the mystery. 

“You told me false,’’ he said, ‘‘ when you aflirmed that day 
that you were not in love, for you are.”’ 

*T never told you false, Edward!’”’ replied Juliet, indignantly. 

‘* Then you have lost your heart since.’’ 

She was silent. 


‘Methinks, Juliet,’’ he went on, “that though you always” 


misliked me, you have misliked me more since we were among the 
hills of Ara.”’ 

The violent blush which overspread the hitherto miserably white 
face of Juliet, left no more room for doubt. It set the seal on 
Champernowne’s suspicions. Strange and unaccountable as the 
truth was, it was yet proved to be a truth beyond all question. 
That mute blush proved it as indisputably as the most open avowal 
could have done, He changed a little the position in which he 
stood, and heaved a sigh. That was all. 

‘* I know now how the matter stands,’’ he said quietly. 

Then there was an awful pause. It was chiefly awful to Juliet, 
whose secret had just been discovered without. any treachery or 
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garrulity on the part of the ash tree in Glensighe to which she 
had confided it; and she knelt before her terrible, tranquil accuser, 
suffused with blushes, and hanging her head as if her first love, her 
sweet and virtuous love, were a sin. 

“T know all now,’’ Champernowne at last resumed. “ You 
are in love with Redmond O’Brien. ‘You, an English lady, and a 
Protestant, have chosen to set your heart on a rebel Irish chief, as 
fierce an enemy of your country and of your belief as ever trod a 
mountain glen in these savage wilds.”’ 

“ IT know not quite what my belief is,’’ murmured Juliet. 

** At least you know you are a Protestant.”’ 

** Ay—TI fancy that is all my religion amounts to,’’ she said 
sorrowfully, and bitterly smiling through her blushes. 

“Well, you have set your love on an enemy and a Papist, a 
protector of priests, who has drawn the sword against us, and is 
like doubtless to draw it again. But to one wish you have attained. 
I grant your prayer, and no longer claim your hand. While your 
heart was free I might hope to win it. Now I can hope for it no 
more. You are free, Juliet Carew.’ 

For one moment she raised her eyes with a gleam of ecstatic 
gratitude, which made her feel almost saintly in its overflowing joy. 

Then, having obtained the boon which she had begged, she rose 


from her knees, and took with timid thankfulness the hand which 
she had never for years taken willingly. 


“Oh, Ned! I thank you a thousand times’’— 

“ And a hundred thousand times,’’ added Ned, bitterly, in grim 
imitation of ardent modes of expression of the old Irish. He watched, 
with a strange, painful pleasure, the relaxing of her features under 


the influence of her relief. ‘ Fare-thee-well, Juliet ; I think I shall 


never see thee again.”’ 

“Shall you tell all to my father ?’’ inquired Juliet, as he turned 
to go. 

‘* Nay, fear not, mistress; I will not expose you to his anger. 
Farewell, young lady !’’ and he lingered still, taking a last look at 
the fair face, and amber hair, and blue eyes, which had till now 
been the object towards which his thoughts always turned. 


‘“* I do so thank you for your generosity,” said Juliet, shaking 
out the folds of her dress. 


“ 


“No such generosity to decline the nominal possession of a heart 
given over to the Irish rebel’s keeping,’’ said Champernowne. 

‘* T hope you are not mistaken,’’ said Juliet, who just remem- 
bered that Champernowne might do O’Brien the injustice to think 
that he had tried to win her heart, or had declared his love to her ; 
“T hope you do not think that he whom you spoke of made the 
slightest effort to attract me, or said a word which might imply 
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any attachment. I am honourable, Edward, and I would not for 
vanity’s sake lead you to think him otherwise. He always treated 
me as a man of honour would treat the wife of another—with 
courtesy, and nothing more.”’ 

“ Ah, I understand! your heart is a gift entirely gratuitous. 
It was not sought for, but is none the less freely given. Well, 
well, it may be that I am unworthy of such a donation—indeed,”’ 
he added, a little sadly, ‘‘I have never been the man I ought; 
but, nevertheless,’’ he went on, “ however jealousy may consume 
me, I can wish for no greater calamity to my rival than to be 


the winner of such fairy gold. Once more, farewell !’’ and he dis- 
appeared. 


‘“‘Ha! Ned Champernowne! I see thee return, and with- 
out my daughter as thy bride! Has aught happened to the 
wench ?”’ 

Sir John was seated in solitary state at the head of the oaken 
dining-table in his house at Kilnaglin. The remains of a fine fat 
hare, on which he had made great inroads, were before him, and a 
splendid salad at his side ; he held a glass of ale at his lips. 

“Nought has chanced Mistress Carew,’’ replied Champernowne, 
moodily sitting down and folding his arms. 

‘Then why is she not Mistress Champernowne, man ?’’ roared 
Sir John, his red face growing redder still; for he fancied that 
somebody had opposed, or was opposing his will. 

‘* Because she and I have agreed that she shall not be Mistress 
Champernowne,”’ was the answer. 

‘‘How now! traitor! get thee out of my house!’ shouted 
Carew, holding the beaker of ale in a very threatening attitude, 
and glaring at Champernowne, who sat doggedly on his chair with- 
out stirring. 

‘* Would you be coward and mean enough to force a maid to 
wed you after she had gone down on her knees imploring you, in 
tears and half-swooning, to have pity upon her !—I mean, would 
you have done so when a young man,”’ said Champernowne, for the 
idea of Sir John, at his present time of life, even as a rejected 
wooer, struck him even in his depressed spirits as keenly ludicrous. 

‘‘ Did the wench do that ?”’ asked Sir John, sitting down again, 
for he could not remain long angry when he remembered that his 
salad was getting cold. 

‘* Aye, that did she. She first frightened one nigh to death by 
half-fainting, when I mentioned your wishes ; then she knelt at my 
feet and prayed for mercy.”’ 

“What grievous lack of dignity in a Carew!’’ muttered Sir 
John, falling to at the salad, and uncertain whether to be angry 
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with Juliet for opposing his will, or to treat the matter of Champer- 
nowne’s rejection as one of no consequence to any but the unfortu- 
nate wooer. He decided on combining the two. 

“What right had the wench to disobey her father ?’’ he said. 
‘*Not but that she is fit to be the wife of the greatest lord in 
England; but I had resolved to give her to you, Ned, because you 
had known each other long, and because our estates lay convenient, 
both in England and Ireland. I will show her that a maiden’s will 
must be that which her parents choose it should be!’ 

“ Nay, be kind to the poor lass,’’ said Champernowne ; “ that is, 
if you send for her home.”’ 

“That I shall do,’”’ replied Carew. ‘‘She shall be more under 
her father’s eye than ever heretofore, and I doubt but Lady 
Segrave lets her have her own way too much. But as to how I 
treat her, remember, Ned Champernowne, thou hast no more right 
to advise about her ; thou hast given her up.”’ 

** And every hope of my life with her !”’ said Champernowne. 

“For a wench!’ exclaimed Sir John, contemptuously. 
“ Though, surely, she is a Carew,’’ he went on, recollecting him- 
self. ‘Thou art right, Ned, thou mightest go further and fare 
worse |’ 

It never occurred to Sir John to inquire whether she might not 
be in love with anyone else ; he thought so little of a maiden’s own 
feelings. 

Soon after Carew himself fetched his daughter back to Kil- 
naghin. Before that time came, Champernowne had armed the few 
tenants on his estates, who all wished to be led against the foe in 
Ulster ; had placed his land under the care of a trusty steward, and 
had set out northwards. Tom Harvey’s: delight at the thought of 
more fighting with the Papists passed the bounds usually set by 
his surly, repressed nature ; and the servant was in high spirits, the 
master in low, as they left the rich fields and purple hills of the 
south, 
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The Mysteries around Us. 


THE MYSTERIES AROUND US. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


COUNTLESS the wonders tiat perplex us here, 
From the small atom to the mighty sphere ; 
How little Wisdom sees with vision clear ! 


Tell me what feeds yon fount of solar rays, 
Light, heat, and colour, in that glorious blaze, 
Unchanged, undimmed through everlasting days ? 


Say, what the power which in all substance hides, 
Attraction called, that lifts the ponderous tides, 
Rounds the bright rain-drop, and each planet guides ? 


What are those fearful travellers, whose pale flame 
Drives through the sky, and what their use and aim, 
Back hurrying to the abysses whence they came ? 


Why dance those colours round the midnight pole, 
A painted glory owning no control. 
Like earth’s released, and sky-ascending soul ? 


How darts, an Ariel swift, along the chain, 
Invisible fire, o’er lands beneath the main, 


Till speech flies round the world, and space seems vain ? 


O wondrous power, the small, poised needle shows, 
That mysteries, veiled from man, detects and knows, 
Feels the far sun,! and points to polar snows! 


Wherefore those changes in our solid earth ? 
Sea-shells crown mountain tops, new lands have birth, 
Ocean still shifting—Nature’s awful mirth. 


How, for a million years, Lath unquenched fire 
Wrapt the world’s centre, dread volcanic ire 
Earth’s safety-valve, the breath she must respire ? 





1 The solar spots are well-known to be connected with the disturbances of 
the earth’s magnetic currents; consequently through the latter the solar 
phenomena may be said to affect the compass-needle, 
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The Mysteries around Us. 


O life! quick life! still deeper mystery thou, 
Flashing from primal darkness ! man must bow, 
Nor hope to pierce the mists that veil thy brow ! 





As great a wonder as yon King of day 
Holding oe’r distant worlds his giant sway, 
Nods the small flower that decks spring’s jocund way. 


It livesbut what is life? It grows, expands, 
Its velvet bloom slow-oped by Nature’s hands ; 
Wisdom looks, thinks, but still astonished stands. 


O life, strange life! along the paths of sky, 
Behold, all energy, yon eagle fly, : 
Scorning the earth his sunup turning eye. 


What fills with force that flying dust? a heart 
Could not, through blood, strong instinct, will, inypart 
Sience is dumb, ahd dashed man’s proudest art. 


Life, spirit-life? the burning, prison’d soul, 
Beyond earth’s wondrous things—the orbs that roll— 
The grandest mystery, wonder of the whole! 


Whence sprang we? whither go we? this poor sod 


Nurses the short-lived frame, a moving clod ; 
The mind, the mind, is lit with fire from God ! 


Yes, marvels and deep mysteries ’round us lie, 
Some dark and fearful, bidding Wisdom sigh, 
Some full of glory, brightening earth and sky. 









































Lending Libraries to the Poor. 


LENDING LIBRARIES TO THE POOR, 


Firty or a hundred years ago, it was no uncommon circumstance to 


find people of the working classes who could neither read nor write. 
In these days a person entirely uneducated, even amongst the very 
poor, is seldom met with. As compulsory education is now 
the law of the land, it is surely the duty of those who possess power 
and influence to promote means for the cultivation of those tastes 
which education more or less developes. 

One thing is most important, to provide the poor with plenty of 
healthy literature at as cheap a rate as possible. For this purpose 
every parish should have a library, to which the poor could have easy 
access, provided not only with books of a graceful and instructive 
character, but also with works of fiction of a good moral tendency. 
If the youths who have imbibed a taste for reading—and a most 
beneficial taste for youth it is—are not provided with good and 
interesting books, they may be tempted to provide themselves with 
reading which may do them real harm. Cases have appeared in 
our police courts in which boys have been led on to crime by a 
course of the halfpenny dreadful periodicals. In the trial of the 
unhappy youth, Arthur O’Connor, it was stated that he had been 
in the habit of perusing reading of this kind, until his naturally 
weak mind became so excited that he even courted notoriety by 
attempting the life of his Queen. Now, although education is an 
excellent work, we must not forget that in unskilled hands it is also 
a dangerous weapon. Therefore we must do our best to train those 
in whose hands we place it to use it aright; and I am convinced 
that few things tend more to refine the mind than healthy reading. 
Some good-intentioned people consider that no work should be done 
amongst the poor that is not of an exclusively religious character. 
According to their notions, nothing but religious books and tracts 
should ever be lent to them. Now, this principle carried out will 
have the same effect as all other narrow-minded ideas, to induce an 
undue craving for that which is forbidden. The servants who are 
expected to confine themselves to books of a grave character will, 
if they are fond of reading, take opportunities of abstracting novels 
from the drawing-room. And can we blame them, for must not the 
advice of their mistresses ‘seem unreasonable when the next half. 
hour finds them absorbed in the interest of the last sensational 
novel? The cottages where the district visitor leaves her tracts, 
and expects that they only should be read, will, if the taste of the 
inhabitants tend that way, be supplied with as much reading as can 
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‘be cheaply obtained, and too often it will be of the halfpenny dread- 
ful style. Having myself founded a library, I have had a good 
eal of personal experience of the good which judiciously-supplied 
literature may do amongst the poor, and, judging from the eager- 
ness with which the books are read, I can confidently assert that 
they are much appreciated. One of the remembrances of my 
childhood is a little shelf of holland-covered books in my father’s 
rectory, which were called the village library, and which seemed to 
me then a grand and important work, and which, small as it was, 
was useful in its way. ‘This gave me the wish some day to start a 
library of my own ; and, as I believe all desires for the good of others 
are permitted by the Giver of all Good to bear fruit, so I was 
enabled, through some difficulties, to carry out my idea. The poor 
in the neighbourhood in which I live are intelligent, and books 
were appreciated by them. So I obtained permission of the kind 
clergyman, under whose superintendence I worked, to start a library. 
He accorded me a corner in the parish school-room, with a present 
of a book-case to fill as I could. Kind and liberal friends supplied 
me with sufficient funds to buy a few new books to commence with, 
and presents of old ones were also sent me. With about fifty books 
I visited as many poor people as I had any knowledge of to become 
subscribers. The first day twenty-seven appeared, and since then 
I have usually had a steady attendance, fluctuating from fifty to 
sixty, sometimes reaching to more than seventy, and, through one 
winter only, dwindling down to fifteen. For some years I have 
carried on the work, and have every reason to be satisfied with its 
results. I have now a library of about six hundred volumes. I 
attend in person every week, and devote an hour-and-a-half to 
giving out the books. The subscription is one penny a month, and 
for this each person is allowed two books a week. It is an interest- 
ing sight to watch the people flocking in to choose their books—wives 
anxious to select some work sufficiently erudite for their husbands— 
for ‘‘ He don’t like no nonsense,’’ and ‘‘ He don’t want nothing 
childish,’’ they contemptuously observe, as they glance at the tales 
on the table; invalid men walking slowly in; boys with their 
bright young faces eager for books of adventure and travel ; girls 
inquiring for stories about service, &c. I sit at a table a little 
apart from them, and with the proviso that every care is taken of 
the book-case, I leave them to make their own selection. Some- 
times they stand together in groups, delivering their opinions in an 
undertone or a whisper. ‘he comments made are often very 
amusing. One woman, coming to choose a tale for another, I ven- 
tured to recommend, “ Mind Whom You Marry.”’ “ Lor,’ ma’am,” 
she indignantly exclaimed, “ she’s been a married this fifteen year.” 
A little boy, eager for tales of war and adventure, was one day 
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vehemently attacked by a group of women who objected to his 
tastes. ‘‘May I have the ‘ History of the Plague,’’’ he asked. 
« You get out of the way. I should think you was a plague,” 
exclaimed one. ‘ His mother says he’s always after war and blood. 
shed,” said another. “‘ Here, take this !"’ said a third, looking him 
out a tale of a mild nature. The poor boy returned after the 
women had gone, and respectfully asked to be allowed to change it 
for one about war. One learned lady, after having seated herself 
at the table, examining the books for about three quarters of an 
hour, observed, ‘‘ I put my taters on to bile, and if I don’t go back 
I expect they'll spile.’” They generally call the books libraries, 
and gravely say, “ I want another library, please;’’ or, “I have 
brought back two libraries.’ Once, oh! horrid idea! a woman 
asked if I made much by it. A dirty little boy, of interesting ap- 
pearance, one day inquired for ‘‘ Dick Turpin.’’ I supplied him 
with works of a healthier tendency ; ‘but I fear he did not find them 
sufficiently exciting, for he did not continue long. Sometimes I 
get a word of appreciation, or am gratified by finding the books 
have done real good. ‘* How kind it is of you, miss, to come here 
to wait on us,” said one woman gratefully ; “ since my husband have 
had the books, he stays at home from the public house.’’ ‘Oh! 
how I love these books !”” exclaimed a poor, pale man, as he went 
out hugging them to him. He read constantly for some months, 
then I missed him, and heard that he was dead. Once the library 
had a dreadful blow: it was found that the door the members 
entered ly was inconvenient to the school, and I had to find another 
entrance. So much offence did this give, that a great many with- 
drew, though one woman sensibly observed, ‘“‘ Surely, ma’am, 
what’s ¢ cood enough for you is good enough for us. 

The ‘library i is now entirely self-supporting, though I am indebted 
to the Christian Knowledge Society for several liberal grants of 
books, and also to the kindness 9f a lady who gives grants privately 
for the benefit of poor people’s libraries. 1 do not approve of an 
entirely free library, because I think people are sure to appreciate 
the books the more if a small sum is charged for their use. People 
of the upper: classes, who subscribe to support the library, are not 
allowed to pay more than the poor. I find this tends to maintain 
the independence of the institution, and the more independent 
these things can be made, the better will they succeed. 


EXPERTA. 
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A SESTINA. 


Out of deep darkness burn her mouth and eyes, 
When the loud stirring world lies still, and Death 
Holds day. I see her fair face, ah ! how fair ; 
And half in pleasure I look, and half in pain, 
What time the late lights shine of watchet eve, 
Till the wet shadows wane in front of morn. 


Such days as ours she knows not, nor such morn 
As our morn feeds her eyes, her sad sweet eyes ; 
But though she knows now no grey shadow of eve, 
Yet, bitter, dull, inexorable Death! 

She feels may be some far-off sense of pain, 
Knowing for me the world is no more fair. 


Ah, not again for ever, O most fair ! 

May I on thy moist threshold, in the morn 
Throw dewy roses, never may my pain 

Be all forgotten in thy liquid eyes ; 

For thy dear beauty lies buried deep in death, 
Lost as a cloud in air, or light at eve. 


Closed round with mist and cloud as winter’s eve, 
Jn some unlovely land once passing fair, 

Now filled with formless shadows of murky death, 
My life is made one night without a morn— 

One night, through which, I, orphan of thine eyes, 
With fainter bands grope ever with greater pain. 


Ah! who can tell my tears, my tale of pain ? 

It were all one to count the eyes of eve, 

Gods’ footprints in their fields, eve’s myriad eyes, 
The sumless wrinkles of the old sea, the fair 

First leaves of May, the flowers of April’s morn, 
Phe grains of dust about the feet of Death. 

A shining flood which leaves to drought and death, 
The life born on its borders, without pain 

Seeking the thankless sea, so a larger morn 

Thou soughtest, leaving me in lasting eve, 

Who hear but in dreams, and see thy words and fair 
Face, and, ah! wake with sad insatiate eyes. 

But lo! my faint eyes must be dark in death, 
And foul and fair be like, and pleasure and pain, 
*Ere my long eve once more wane into morn. 


_ James Mew. 
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THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY AND DECORATIONS: 


A REVIEW OF POPULAR OPINIONS. 


BY CAPTAIN J. H. LAURENCE-ARCHER. 


THE patron Saint of England, and of chivalry, has been the subject 
of so much curious controversy ; and we have been so frequently 
warned against confounding him with the Arian bishop of 
Alexandria, that little remains to be said concerning his identity. 
The circumstances, however, of his memorable exploit may still be 
imperfectly known ; hence, in a recent public notice, regarding the 
coinage of sovereigns, we are reminded that St. George’s spear, 
having been broken in the first encounter with the dragon, the 
Saint must be represented sword in hand. 

How the warrior Saint came to be chosen as the patron of 
knighthood it is unnecessary to explain, as the following remarks 
apply to modern chivalric customs and questions, rather than to 
medieval tradition. 

If we take the ordinary dictionary definition of the word, so 
many diverse things may appropriately be called ‘‘ decorations,” 
that when we come to the chivalric, even here, we find that there 
are definitions within definitions, and that things are not always 
what they seem; for although the “Siamese Umbrella” may, 
in one sense, be termed an honorary decoration, in another it 
is less so than the Mandarin button, which has never been 
accounted chivalresque. And, again, war medals, and crosses, and 
civil marks of honour, of similar forms, although in character 
essentially decorations, still, technically, they are not so. 

“ A Traveller’’ has recently observed that, the system of decora. 
tions, if ‘‘ cleverly managed becomes the most powerful weapon in 
the hands of a minister or sovereign ;’”’ and that men of indepen. 
dence dare not decline them, because, to do so; would be to insult 
the king, the minister, and their own colleagues. ‘‘ There are 


= 





1 St. George, the patron saint of England, must not be confounded with 
George of Cappadocia, the Arian bishop, usurper of the see of Alexandria. 
Consult Dr. John Milner’s Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Existence 
and Character of St. George, the Patron of England, Lond. 1675; Alban 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, April 23; Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary 
Art ; and “N. and Q.” 3rd §. viii. 79, 138, 153 ; 4th 8. ii, 595. 


* Times, Aug. 19, 1871. 
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and professors in Germany,’’ adds the same moralist, 
“‘ who are believed to possess a complete collection of all the decora- 
tions, granted by the sovereigns of Europe, Asia, and Africa ’»— 
may we not add America ?—‘‘ and the mode of obtaining them has 
become a perfect art ’’—while ‘‘ Uhland’s refusal to accept the order 
pour le mérite,”’ stands alone in the history of German literature.’’! 

Even in England this ‘‘ passion,’ amongst men of the highest 
ability, may be supposed to be dormant. 

“No subject of Her Majesty shall accept a foreign order from 
the sovereign of any foreign country, or wear the insignia thereof, 
without having obtained permission from the crown.”’” 

These terms do not include the decorations which were the 
subject of discussion in Parliament, for the latter were granted 
simply by the French Provisional Government, But the Pro. 
visional Government, was not the Sovereign of France, within the 
meaning of the regulation, and as the latter purports to be in 
restraint, it must be interpreted strictly, . . . ‘‘So- orders 
conferred by dethroned princes are not within the regulation, 
because they are not sovereigns of foreign countries.’’* 

These regulations were originally established to “prevent a 
spirit of political intrigue, among persons employed on foreign 
service.’”* 

The shadow is sometimes more attractive than the substance, and 
the symbol than the merit, which it is supposed to represent ; and 
our vanity is satisfied, if, by the acceptance of a decoration, we can 
assure the world that the bestower becomes, as it were, a com- 
purgator in support of our supposed deservings. 

The members of any ‘‘ club or society have a perfect right to 
wear badges and ribands;”’ and the law inflicts no penalty for so 
doing. At the same time, in the absence of any precise law or 





1 At the head of the more recent Orders of Knighthood, precedence should 
be given to the highly suggestive “Crown of Italy ””—a happy substitute* for 
the “Iron Crown of Lombardy,” and which was instituted in 1868, on the 
occasion of a Royal Marriage. Such an order, and one so entirely congenial 
to English feeling, would, if better known, be justly valued, and would 


scarcely be obnoxious to such imputations. 


» Foreign Decorations. ror Eneiisu Supsects, Aug. 11, 1871.—Mr. 
Eastwick moved that an address be presented to the Queen praying that she 
will direct such a modification of the Foreign Office regulations as will.permit 
British subjects to accept and wear foreign decorations, &c. Lord.Entfield re- 
marked that the rules of the Foreign Office were simple and well-known, and 
although they permitted combatants, who had been employed with the sane- 
tion of the Crown in the service of a foreign government, to wear decorations 
‘onferred for such service, they excluded all non-combatants, and no amount 

f private or other influence was ever allowed to modify these rules. 


* 8S G. Bowyer. * Lord Enfield. 
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international regulation, the usage of civilised states has established 
that the founder of.a public order of knighthood must be in the full 


exercise of sovereign power. Orders restricted to societies, however 
powerful and numerous in their members, would not be accepted as 


genuine, by the general public; and, moreover, as in ancient 
knighthood, the preliminary and indispensable qualification 
(gentility) could not be conferred as aright, although acknowledged 
in courtesy.” 

With regard to Masonic decorations, these are recognised by 
Freemasons “themselves, simply as jewels appertaining to, grades, 
and obtainable without any reference to merit or services. | 

The Barmecides (although only a family) and the Memlooks, 
Abencerrages, and Janissaries, were almost equivalent to Christian 
chivalric confraternities, although founded on an entirely different 
principle ; while to those who fail to see nice distinctions, or narrow 
limits, Brahminical marks, Cowric necklaces, and Buck Indian 
coronets ot feathers, are significant of a sort of abnormal chivalry. 

‘A foreign title of nobility gives only the rank of esquire in 
England ; but a foreign knight is a knight by the law of England. 
1 ag The reason of this is, that knighthood does not belong to 
any one State, but in general throughout Christendom. 

And this principle of law forms an exception to the law that, the 
Crown is the sole fountain of honour.”’ 

‘‘Orders of chivalry are confraternities of knights, and what are 
called decorations are ;merely part of their dress, denoting that 
those who wear them are members of those societies respectively. 
Decorations . . are unknown to the laws of England, 
and if they be foreign they give no rank, dignity, title, or prece- 
dence here.’”” 

The above remarks are only, to a certain extent, true of modern 
knighthood, since it has ceased to be confined to Christendom, and, 
moreover, the knighthood here meant, is of an earlier period, and 
can only, by a stretch of the ‘* proprieties,’’ be considered as identical 
with its present nominal representative 

Such relative rank is, in most cases, of slight signification in 1ts 
own sphere, where the individual or personal merit, for which it is 
conferred, must be more or less accurately known. ‘To be valued, 
it must be introduced into a lower sphere than was tolerated in the 
early days of chivalry; and persistent social usage will always give 





' Sir G. Bowyer. 


2 Co. Litt. 164; and Year Book, 26th Edward IV., 6th and 29th Edward 
IIl., 36; “Doderidge” on Nobil., 164; “ Duke of Brunswick v. King of 


Hanover.” C. Beavan, 2: “ Fleta, » 1, 2, cap. 3, sec. 9. (Zhe Times, Aug. 14 
1871.) 
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precedence to nobility, even though foreign, when of a grade 
superior to that description of titular rank which is only equal to 
esquire.”’ 

With regard to the latter we daily find that (socially) wealtl. 
overrules such distinctions, and that the rich son of the people 
will be granted precedence of the poor scion of the squirearchy. 

In England, at any rate, it is certain that society refuses to 
regard knighthood as a cosmopolitan order; for there are many 
knights, of foreign orders, amongst us, who never assume the 
equestrian prefix to their names, nor are their wives gratified with 
the style of “‘ Lady ;” and yet, by Sir G. Bowyer’s showing, they are 
as much entitled to such distinctions as are ‘‘ our own chivalry.”’ 

But there are many other questions connected with this subject 
which appear to be equally deserving of consideration. 

One would scarcely venture to assert, dogmatically, that any indi. 
vidual, or any class of individuals, is competent to found an order 
of honorary knighthood; and yet a variety of precedents might 
lead us to infer as much, especially with regard to some of the 
earlier orders of chivalry. 

Thus, about 1520, an order was founded, it is said, by the citi- 
zens of Valenciennes, and many other orders have been “‘said’’ to 
have been founded by suljects and corporate bodies. 

‘*The Crown,” of course, with us, is the fountain, and only 
fountain of honour; but in other countries, where no crown exists, 
political parties invent such orders; and these again are sometimes 
adopted by the de facto governments, without any reference to their 
origin. 

The decoration of British India, instituted by the East India 
Company, and restricted to our native troops, was of the nature of 
an order; but the restriction debased its character, for it was given 
only to the political inferior.’ 

‘*The Humane Society ’’ has a medal, which commends itself 
to general respect, and is only technically less than an ‘‘ order of 
chivalry,’’ while virtually, it is superior to the majority of decora- 
tions of a merely complimentary character. 

* The Ancient and Primitive Rite of Freemasons’’ has founded 
a decoration of honour for the ‘‘ reward of distinguished acts whether 
performed by man or woman, at fires, and where machinery is used, 
on land, &c. This then, is as much an ‘‘order”’ as ‘‘ Le Chapelet 
de Notre Dame,’’of the burgesses of Valenciennes, and with a much 
better object. 

The question, however (taking the whole range of these orders), 
is, whether, if popularly accepted, there be any law of chivalry which 





1 Lord Ellenborough seems to have hinted, or rather suggested, the sub- 
sequent “ Star of India,” in his own “ bronze Star for Gwalior,” 
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precludes a suljest from founding an honorary order. Subjects 
founded them in Palestine of yore, and nothing has since occurred, 
in the history of the human race, to debar them from that privilege. 
The power of sentiment remains unchanged, in the institution itself, 
of an “order,’’ and the latter’s general acceptance seems to be 
merely a matter of opinion, resting mainly on the power of can- 
vassing popular favour. All that is required (it seems) to establish 
an order is, to secure for it a popular conjirmation. 

One may take it for granted that, although according to general 
opinion, the ex-president of a republic could not, consistently, found 
an order of chivalry, an e-king might, without impropriety, do so, 
in virtue of his inherent royalty of blood—and more especially in 
the case of family orders. Such a privilege would probably not be 
questioned, if exercised by the Count de Chambord, especially as it 
would be confirmed or affirmed by a large section of his country- 
men. Such a principle, however, would scarcely be extended to 
African, or other Pagan chieftains, without medieval family tradi- 
tions, or any past connection with chivalry. 

A vicious practice has prevailed of Europeans, at Oriental courts, 
inducing the sovereign, ignorantly to bestow on them some gift of 
their own invention, having the appearance of an order, and then 
ventilating it in Europe, by a sort of quibble, as veritable— 
hence the ‘‘ umbrella,’’ and ‘‘fish,’’ trinkets, which occasionally 
attract notice. 

The last King of Oude had a number of European parasites 
(ignored by our government) at his court, and amongst these many 
“ marques d’ honneur ’’. were. invented.’ 

The Order of the Durant Empire, unnoticed by Perrot, De Geno. 
willac, and several other writers on the subject, including Sir B. Burke, 
and his prototype, Wahlen, of Brussels, is on the other hand, a genuine 
order, founded by Shah Shoojah ool Moolk, the rival of Dost Mahomed. 
According to. Hough,’ an investment of the order took place in 
durbar, at the palace of the Bala Hissar, on the 17th September, 
1839. 

With regard to the name Durani, it is explained that Ahmed 
Shah Abdalee (crowned at Candahar, in 1747), “‘ took the title of 
Door Dowran, or Pearl of the Age,’ which being corrupted into 
Dooranee, or Durani, gave the name to the empire which he founded, 
and thence to the “ order’’ in question. 

Of marks of honour, it may be observed that when writers 





1 The writer himself heard of them while a guest at the Residency, 
Lucknow. 

* “Invasion of Afghanistan,” by Hough. 

N.B,.—It is a curious fact, taken in connection with the spread of Demo- 
cratic principles, that old works on Chivalry, Heraldry, &., have risen 
immensely in price within the last ten years. 
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wilfully incorporate commemorative medals, and simple honorary 
decorations, amongst (so to speak) technical orders, a flood-gate is. 
thus opened for the introduction of the most outlandish ornaments. 

The Chinese evidently had the idea of honorary decorations long 
before they were reduced to a system in Europe. We are pleased 
to style these ‘* Buttons,’’ yet they are no more buttons than are the 
balls on the coronets of peers. 

But to return to the original question. Prize agents have been 
allowed to bestow their own medals on our Blue Jackets; and if 
public companies were now to invent decorations for themselves, 
it would be, after all, no more than what the famous merchants of 
Amalfi did. long ago. Ifthe practice, however, *were revived to. 
any extent, the really great would have to abandon their deco- 
rations, just as they had to leave powder and knee-breeches to- 
servants, 

The republican chivalric orders of Central and Southern America 
seem to be even more strictly of a political character than those of 
their congeners, and are liable, of course, to more than usual changes 
and alterations, consequent on the variable governments of those 
states. : 
Thus, the Mexican Jmperial order, founded by Iturbide, in 1823, 
was abolished by a revolution —revived by a dictator or president— 
again abolished; then restored by the unfortunate Maximilian, 
and lastly adopted by his successor, who recognised the advantages,. 
even under a republican government, of an imperial institution. 

But it must be remembered that chivalric institutions are not 
incompatible with republican principles, but rather the contrary, as 
the history of the Italian republic has taught us. 

The present is assuredly an age of rennaissance; and, notwith- 
standing popular assertions to the contrary, never were “ heraldry,” 
and “decorations”’ held in higher estimation by the bulk of man- 
kind. Nay moreOriental despotism has awakened to the same 
influence, and, following the examples of Persia, Turkey, and 
Afghanistan, Siam appears (according to Genouillac') to have 
recently produced the ¢win orders of the ‘Golden Sun,’ and of 
“The Umbrella ’’—for which latter we have unfortunately no-syno- 
nym sufficiently dignified. 

Burmah has also, from her nebulous mass of royal honours, gra- 
tified European taste with the order called ‘‘ Byet,’’ the precise 
signification of which, however, has not been generally communi- 
cated to the public by its distinguished introducer, ‘‘ the Padin 
Woon.”’ 

But even barbaric Africa has not been left unrepresented ; and 
** the Palm and Alligator’? seems to enjoy the unique distinction 








‘ Who, however, gives Burmah. 
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of having been conferred on the solitary knight commemorated in 
Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates.” 

In justice to the compilers of works on this subject, it ought to 
be remembered, that where there is no distinct law there must be 
infinite licence, and, consequently, it becomes extremely difficult to 
affirm which are and which are not genuine orders. 

The latest discovered portrait of some forgotten medieval worthy 
may reveal an obsolete chivalric decoration in the fashion of his 
gold chain or collar, while the collars of ‘*SS,’’ and of the “ Rose 
and Sun,’’ have as much claim to be recognised as the family 
orders of Lancaster and York, as any recorded in more modern 
times. 

We cannot accommodate modern ideas to medizval precedents, 
and our social or knightly confraternities would never subscribe to 
some of the statutes of ‘‘ the good old times.’’ Thus, one of the 
rules of the Order of The Scarf, instituted in 1330 by Alphonso 
XI., of Castile, prohibited the knights from eating onions, garlic, 
&c., and offenders were ineligible to appear at court for one 
month, or to hold intercourse with their confréres. 

So, also, the Knights of St. George, in the Franche Comte 
(1390), were bound, as a mortification, not to eat fowl, sweets (dry 
or liquid), and wine, or any other artificial drink. 

Restrictions like these would be simply intolerable at the 
present day, either to monarchists or republicans. 

But from such inferences we are apt to stray farther than we may 
have intended, and to pass from decorations to badges, until, lost in 
the still expanding circles of doubt, we begin to distrust all but 
the strictly historic orders, which are still honoured, say as they like, 
by all political denominations. 

‘* An interesting, though, as some may think, an unimportant 
question,’ says The Times,’ “ was discussed in the House of Cont- 
mons. ‘To make it more intelligible, we had better, perhaps, 
describe the state of things which it was proposed to change. 
In most countries it is the custom to reward eminent services by 
what are called ‘ decorations’—that is, badges of various kinds to 
be worn as expressions of the sovereign’s approbation orfavour . . 
In this country decorations are given sparingly . . Nosubjectof 
the Queen may wear a foreign decoration without permission, and 
such permission is not to be granted unless the gift has been 
earned by active and distinguished service ‘ before the enemy, 
either at sea or in the field.’ Here, therefore, are. two distinct 
regulations—first, a general interdict admitting of dispensation ; 
and, next, a strict limitation of the conditions under which dispen- 





1 Voce “ Knighthood.” * Aug. 14, 1872. 
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sation may be granted. . . It is reasonable enough that the 
Sovereign should be not merely the fountain of honour, but the 
only fountain of honour within her own dominions. . . But if 
this rule is to be open to modification, is the modification prescribed 
as rational or proper as it might be? That was the question 
raised by Mr. Eastwick ?’’ The writer then goes on to explain in 
detail the inconvenierce of any relaxation of the existing rules. 

More recently the question has been again raised, with reference 
to the Vienna Exhibition, and happily with the same result; for 
we quite concur in the opinion of the highest authorities, that 
the craving for decorations, where no action of éclat has been per. 
formed, has a demoralising tendency. 

Only the other day a singular travestie of chivalry was 
enacted in London. On the occasion in question, by some strange 
mistake, royalty was called upon to preside at a ceremony which, 
notwithstanding the administration of solemn oaths, and the 
offering up of prayers, must be regarded as of the nature of 
a theatrical performance, since its Masonic origin is now ignored ; 
for, as the revival of an extinct order of chivalry, it is of no 
effect—if not, indeed (to apply a serious word to such an occasion), 
unconstitutional—as an implied attempt to do so. But to discuss 
such a grotesque anachronism any further would be unnecessary ; 
for, with the exception of those directly interested in elevating 
their social status by the possession of a spurious order of chivalry, 
the public endorses the view taken of this proceeding by the 
Saturday Review and the Spectator. 
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CARDINAL DE BERNIS. 


“ Ne forgons point nétre talent, 
Nons ne ferons rien avec grace.” 
La Fontaine. 


THE eighteenth century might perhaps be defined, in so-far at least 
as France is concerned, as the golden age of well-bred dilettante-ism. 
Sorely unnerved by that reactior of prostration and disappointment 
which had followed the closing disasters of the late reign, deserted 
to\a large extent by that passion for martial renown, and for the 
national glory, which had filled the preceding age, deprived, by the 
nature of the government, of that healthful arena which the public 
life of a free country offers to the energy of its citizens, and not yet 
inspired by that craving for mercantile gain and enrichment which 
has become the soul of our own time,—the upper classes amongst 
Louis XIV.’s subjects threw themselves eagerly upon the only occu- 
pation remaining to them—the full and free enjoyment of one an- 
other’scompany. The men of quality, the men of rank, the men of 
wit, and the men of literary or artistic talent, all employed the utmost 
resources of their station, their means and their intelligence, towards 
attaining the universal goal of contemporary ambition,—social dis- 
tinction in the Paris salons, success at Court, favour with the royal 
mistress for the time being. Here alone were to be found all the 
objects that made existence pleasant to the satisfied few who merely 
sought the complete fruition of the rank, wealth, and leisure, which 
they had derived from others ; and here also lay the only avenues to 
place and preferment left open to the aspiring many who desired to 
increase and multiply their share in the world’s good things. 

One of the most notable results brought about by this order of 
things was, that in every calling and career of the monarchy, the 
men who had nothing to recommend them beyond the common. 
place merits of energy, talent, and thorough mastery of their pro- 
fession, found themselves hopelessly distanced by frivolous aspirants 
possessing the social qualities required for winning the good graces 
of powerful protectors. 

Thus the utmost neglect and thanklessness were reserved for the 
Comte de Broglie, the ablest French diplomatist of the time, and” 
the man who, after reviving the decrepit strength of the French 
party in Poland, had thwarted:for several months the aggressive 
advance of Prussia on Saxony and Bohemia; and the governorship 
of an obscure garrison-town was the highest promotion awarded, 
before the Revolution, to Dumouriez, the first general who, since 
Prince Maurice’s death, was found capable of leading the French 
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arms to victory; whereas ecclesiastics like Talleyrand, were ad- 
vanced to the bench of bishops on the eve of a social and religious 
convulsion that was to shake the edifice of the French Church to 
its very foundations ; commanders, such as the Duc de Richelieu 
and the Duc de Soubise, were appojnted to the French armies 
opposed to the science and strategy of the Great Frederic; and at 
the moment when the dismemberment of a vast monarchy, and the 
formation of two Great Powers in the North, were about to trans- 
form the face of Europe, the foreign affairs of France were handed 
over to a man full, indeed, of interesting qualities, but without force 
of character, and whose powers of mind cannot, on the whole, be 
reckoned as more than second-rate. | 


Frangois Joachim de Bernis was born in 1715, at Saint-Marcel 
d’Ardéche, in Vivarais. He was a younger son of a family old and 
well descended, but sorely straitened in means, and, consequently, 
when his boyhood was over he found that he had nothing to look 
for beyond what he might win for himself by his own success in life. 
Having taken deacon’s orders, the high standing of his family pro- 
cured him admission into the most aristocratic and exclusive chap- 
ters of the French Church, and he was speedily named Canon-count 
of Brionde, and subsequently, Canon-count of Lyons. But these 
distinctions, however flattering as certificates of quality-lineage, were 
purely titular, and did not in any wise help him to solve the difficult 
problem of daily existence. For year after year he found himself 
reduced to live a life of almost Bohemian indigence in the midst of 
the best Paris company, where he was easily received, in virtue of 
his family connexions, and where his wit, his winning presence, and 
his social gifts, made him freely welcome. He appears to have ex- 
celled at composing pretty stanzas, the recital of which entertained 
the merry suppers of Paris. His little successes in this vein seem to 
have led him into error as to the nature of his vocation, and his 
boyish ambition was not proof against the temptation of writing 
and publishing two or three volumes of serious poetry. But the 
counsel of circumspect friends, joined to his natural good sense, soon 
stopped him in this mistaken path; and he has very gracefully 
explained his timely withdrawal from it in a letter, written many 
years later, to the deriding Voltaire :—‘“ J’y ai renonce,”’ he says, 
‘* quand j’ai connu que je ne pouvais étre superieur dans un genre 
‘qui exclut la mediocrité,”’ and so candid and modest a confession 
should have sufficed to disarm the railieries of those detractors who 
were disposed to sneer at his bye-gone errors of judgment. He still 
continued, however, to versify in an easy and unpretending strain, 
besides winning some credit by a few light essays in prose, which 
drew compliments from competent judges. 
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There were, however, persons who did not consider these lite. 
rary pursuits at all becoming an aspirant of good company; and 
the aged Cardinal Henry, then Prime Minister, who had long been 
intimate with the Bernis family, sent one day for the young author, 
and admonished him severely upon this subject, assuring him that 
if he did not mind his conduct, he need look for no preferment so 
long as he, the Cardinal, remained alive. This menace drew from 
Bernis a rejoinder that came to be widely known and repeated. 
“ Monseignetr 7’ attendrai.”’ 

So the youthful aspirant quitted his veteran mentor’s presence 
determined to bide his time, and wait patiently whatever the future 
might reserve on his behalf. And at length the first rays of favour 
began to dawn tardily upon him. He obtained an introduction to 
Madame de Pompadour, who at once admitted him to the honour 
of her intimate friendship; and in 1744, he was elected to the 
French Academy, at the age of twenty-nine. In his reception speech 
he talked modestly of his years, ‘‘ which, instead of standing in his 
‘way, had pleaded in his favour.’’ He spoke a few words as to the 
advantage of intimate relationship between men of the world and 
men of letters, and alluded to the benefit which the language had 
derived thence ever since the days of La Rochefoucauld, St. Evre. 
mond, and Bussy Rabutin, for it was as a member ef their class, as 
a man of quality loving and cultivating letters, that the choice of 
the company had fallen upon him. Crebillon, the tragedian, who 
received him, could find no better compliment for him than the vague 
acknowledgment, -‘‘-Your genius has hitherto appeared to turn 
_ itself in the direction of poetry.’ During the following years, Bernis 
often figured at the head of the company, when they had to appear 

at Versailles on state occasions. In admitting him to their body 
.the Academy had been mainly influenced by the circumstance 
that his figure and his face were well looked upon by the King. 
Bernis’ arabition, in the first instance, appears to have been mo- 
derate enough. He declared, about this date, that church prefer- 
ment to the amount of 4000 francs a-year would suffice to make him 
satisfied for life. But Boyer, bishop of Mirepoix, the then dis- 
penser of the ecclesiastical’ patronage in the Crown gift, always 
thwarted his promotion. To all Bernis’ friends and protectors, 
however powerful, he doggedly replied that he could do nothing 
for their candidate, unless he would apply himself in earnest to 
his sacred profession, and would, as a first step, give a pledge of 
his intention to do so by taking priest’s orders. Bernis, however, 
partly from the value he set upon the easy position given him by 
his neutral quality of simple abbé, partly also from motives of con- 
science, always demurred to Boyer’s condition, and his advance- 
ment was consequently slow in arriving. 
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At length the King, overwhelmed with Pompadour’s importu- 
nities on behalf of her abbe, assigned to him a pension of 1500 
francs, together with a small apartment high up in the palace. 
This privileged place of abode, besides being an emphatic note of 
royal favour, likewise served to set Bernis in the way of many 
casual gifts and perquisites, which were extremely welcome to him. 
On one occasion, when leaving Pompadour’s door with a parcel on 
his arm, he met the King, who insisted on knowing what he was 
carrying. Finding that it was merely a bundle of chintz, given 
him, by Madame de Pompadour, for his new apartment, Louis 
placed in the abbé’s hands a roll of gold-pieces, and said, ‘‘ She 
has given you the tapestry this will provide the nails.”’ 

The King’s interest in him once awakened, Bernis was far too 
astute a courtier not to improve his chances to the utmost ; and his 
powerful friends busying themselves more than ever on his behalf, 
he came by degrees to be regarded as one of the men destined for 
high and distinguished employments. He had still to endure 
several rebuffs and disappointments, but his turn came at last, 
and, in 1752, he was appointed ambassador to the Republic of 
Venice. , 

Though still dignified in men’s minds by the magical prestige of 
its former glory, that state had been steadily declining ever since 
the crushing blow dealt it, two centuries and a-half earlier, by the 
confederates of Cambray ; and its politics had now utterly lost all 
serious significance in the councils of Europe. The Venetian embassy 
had accordingly ceased to be regarded as an important post, and the 
French Government had of late fallen into the habit of conferring 
it upon the veriest blunderers and nullities, one of its most recent 
occupants having been that M. de Montaigne, of whom Rousseau, his 
secretary for the time being, has left in the ‘‘ Confessions ’’ so sorry 
a portrait. Compared, therefore, with many of his predecessors, 
Rernis appeared a man of great mark and distinction; and his 
behaviour while at Venice created a strong impression in his favour 
both there and at Versailles. His official labours were not, how- 
ever, of a very absorbing character, and one of his main occupations 
was the keeping up of an intimate and somewhat prolix correspon- 
dence with his friend Paris du Verney, a personage of no mean 
merit, who was then exerting himself to procure the royal protec- 
tion for a project of his, the execution of which he at length secured 
—the foundation of a great military school. 

Such an interchange of letters enabled Bernis to keep all the 
incidents and intrigues of the court steadily in his mind’s eye, but did 
not prevent him from finding his absence from Paris exceedingly 
lengthy and wearisome, the more so that he was not unaware of the 
plan, formed by certain of his rivals, who, dreading his competition’ 
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sought to detain him as long as possible at a distance from the 
’ centre of affairs. His letters to Du Verney are full of complaints 

inst these insincere and unfriendly manmuvres. “I see 
clearly ’’ (he writes) ‘‘ that they will succeed in keeping me for all 
time, with my arms folded, in this world’s end.’’ 

Moreover, he was much tormented with his money matters ; he 
possessed no private fortune, and his official income was swallowed 
up by the incessant hospitality which he had to offer to the numer- 
ous personages of distinction who were always arriving at Venice. 

In November, 1754, he received the Duc de Penthiévre (father- 
in-law of the ill-fated Princess de Lamballe), who stayed with his 
suite for fifteen days at the ambassador’s house. 

Bernis, however, was well satisfied with this incident, as without 
incurring any ruinous expense, he succeeded in pleasing his august 
guest and all his attendants, and thus won for himself the good-will 
of one of the most virtuous princes then living (il me reste I’ amitie 
d’ un prince honnéte homme). 

But throughout the whole period of his sojourn at Venice, 
Bernis’ existence had been steadily remembered by his friends at 
court, and above all by Madame de Pompadour, who at length 
believed the time was come when she might make use of him for a 
scheme of policy that was now fast ripening for execution. - 

Impelled partly by personal rancour against the caustic King of 
Prussia, partly by the seductive flatteries constantly addressed to 
her from the side of the Empress-Queen, she had long been using 
all her influence towards effecting a complete and sweeping revolu- 
tion in the whole system of foreign alliances hitherto maintained 
by France. Ever since the days of the Emperor Charles V., all the - 
efforts of French sovereigns and statesmen had aimed at supporting 
the smaller German states, and at balancing and weakening thereby 
the overgrown power of the House of Austria; and this leading 
idea, begun under Francis I., continued by Henry IV., by Richelieu, 
and by Louis XIV,, and persisted in during the first balf of Louis 
XV.’s reign, had determined the action of France in all the great 
continental wars, from the Smalkaldic League in 1547, to the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1749. 

But now the King’s busy Egeria had persuaded him to a change 
of methods as thorough-going as that enjoined upon the Frankish 
chief, when he was instructed to ‘‘ adore what he had burned, and 
burn what he adored,’’ and her fiat had decreed that, in the com- 
ing duel between Maria Theresa and Frederic, for the primacy in 
Germany, the sword of France should be thrown into the Austrian 
scale. As, however, those of her sex were no less rigidly excluded 
from the cabinet portfolios than from the French crown itself, it 
only remained for Pompadour to place-at the head of the King’s 
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advisers some man capable, by his standing and position, of being 
named for that post, and yet docile enough to act in all things 
merely as her lieutenant and underling. No one seemed more 
happily to unite all the requisite qualities than her favourite 
Bernis, who had lately raised himself in the public estimation by 
his satisfactory conduct in his embassy; and accordingly in 1756, 
he was recalled from Venice, and fully admitted into the secret of 
his patroness’s design. 

He at first demurred timidly to her new combinations, which 
appeared to him likely to be of less advantage, as far as France was 
concerned, than the traditional system of foreign policy. But 
finally, seeing that his whole fortune and advancement depended 
upon his heartily embracing the Pompadour project, he resolved to 
waive his objections, and to labour with all his strength at the ful- 
filment of her wishes. In the summer of 1757, the portfolio of 
foreign affairs was placed in his hands, and shortly afterwards the 
Seven Years’ War was entered upon under his auspices. 

For a little while all seemed to promise well for the new alli- 
ance, the French armies had the upper hand in Hanover, and it was 
firmly believed that Frederic, already worsted in a battle near 
Prague, would be overwhelmed by the forces which the Marshal de 
Soubise was leading into Saxony. 

Bernis was beside himself with confident pride and exulting self- 
esteem ; having now entered heart and soul into the Austrian cause, 
he fondly imagined that he was carrying out the grandest feat of 
statemanship known since the days of Richelieu, and that his name 
would be inscribed in French history side by side with that of the 
great minister. His letters written at this date to M. de Choiseul, 
then Louis XV.’s ambassador at Vienna, manifests the absolute 
conviction, on his part, that the ends desired would be gained almost 
without a blow, and that in the meantime the coalesced powers had 
nothing to do while awaiting the impending triumph, except to 
keep up their mutual good humour by vying with one anotiver in 
polite messages and prettily-turned flatteries. 

One of his earlier instructions to Choiseul concludes: ‘‘ More- 
over, I recommend to you one thing and one only, never allow 
yourself to grow weary in your efforts to give pleasure. Meanwhile 
you have here in the cabinet a friend who knows your full value, 
and who takes a pleasure in dwelling on that theme.” , 

Nor was Choiseul at all behindhand in the course enjoined upon 
him, and his praiseworthy exertions to gratify the Viennese court 
seem to have met with such cordial response and requital, that ere 
long he had the satisfaction of being able to notify to Louis XV. 
the welcome announcement that“ After having several times 
spoken of your majesty with the keenest interest, the Empress made 
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‘inquiries of me concerning the persons whom you honour with your 
confidence, and she expressed, above all, much friendship and esteem 
for Madame de Pompadour.”’ 

But the fates who preside over human affairs are confessedly 
perverse and wayward goddesses ; and at the very moment when ihe 
Empress-Queen, the King of France, the mistress, the minister and 
the ambassador, were most busily regaling themselves with these 
rose- water effusions, the trial of strength came, and on November 
5th, 1757, the two armies met at Rosbach. The details of this 
battle are so well known that it would be wearisome to dwell upon 
them ; we shall merely place before the reader’s eye three different 
sketches of the scene, two proceeding from the beaten side, and the 
third penned by the victor himself. 

Soubise, the French commander-in-chief, has described the day’s 
~ swork.as follows :— 

hat a piece of ill-luck !—it is really dreadful. What shall 
‘we be able to.rely upon after this? Ardour, good will, good spirits— 
all these, I venture to say, were upon our side; and yet, in a single 
half-hour, the Prussian king’s manceuvres caused our cavalry and our 
infantry to yield their ground ; all retired without anything at all 
resembling a flight, and yet without ever once turning their heads 
backwards. The infantry, notwithstanding the repulse of the 
cavalry, advanced with the utmost good grace, and marched without 
firing a shot up to within fifty paces of the enemy ; and then, just at 
the moment when I began to entertain the most delightful hopes, 
all heads suddenly wheeled round, they fired up into the air, and 
then withdrew. It must be acknowledged that the countenance of 
the enemy was very proud and firm. I did not notice in their ranks 
the least wavering. From that moment the Prussian line steadily 
advanced without breaking at all. Our brigade on the left retired 
without taking flight, though, with the exception of a few instants, 
during which we succeeded in bringing them to a stand-still, the 
impulsion backwards decidedly prevailed, and got the better of them. 
‘Our artillery and our baggage are in safety, our stragglers are com. 
‘ing up, aud I am told that on all sides the fucitives are beginning 
to rally ; during the night almost all the infantry had dispersed 
themselves. We are beginning to recover our spirits, and our talk 
is again beginning to take a good and cheerful tone. You know 
that with French heads there are always great resources. I can 
picture to myself the state ef the court on hearing these dismal 
tidings : my own heart is pierced through and through with it.’ 

“The Comte de Sé..Germain, one a the ablest officers in the 
French army, who held a high command under Soubise, has judged 
tle event from a somewhat different point of view :— 

‘“‘] am leading a band of brigands and assassins, tit to be brokeém 
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on the wheel, who broke away without firing a shot, and who are 
always ready to mutiny. Never was there anything to compare 
with it—mnever did any army show worse conduct. Our king has 
the most. wretched and the worst-disciplined infantry to be found 
on the earth’s surface. It is impossible to serve any longer with 
such troops. The whole length and breadth of the country, within 
a radius of forty miles, was swarming with our fugitives ; they gave 
themselves over to pillage, to rape, to murder, and to every form 
of horrible crime. Our nation has quite lost the military spirit, 
and all sense of honour is utterly extinct. One cannot lead such 
troops without trembling, nor look for anything but disaster and 
disgrace.”’ 

Still more laconic is the version of the story given us by thie 
Great Frederic, whose chronicle we will not spoil by attempting t: 
translate it :— 

‘* L’armée de France a eu l’air de m’attaquer le 5 de ce mois, 
mais elle ne m’a pas fait cet honneur, s’étant enfuie, sans que je |a 
puisse joindre, des la premiere decharge de mes troupes.”’ 

Whatever may be thought of the general tone and tenor o1 
Soubise’s narrative, it certainly concludes with a remark full of 
common-sense and of forecast. ‘‘I can picture to myself the state 
of the court on hearing the melancholy tidings.”’ 

The shock was indeed terrible. Notwithstanding the viligant 
despotism of those times, public opinion asserted itself in loud and 
sinister murmurs. The court lost nearly all the remnant of prestig« 
which the old habits of deference had still preserved to it, and Bernis, 
above all, was overwhelmed with the disaster. Instead of being the. 
triumphant statesman of the day, the arbiter of the Continent, the 
Richelieu of the century, he now found himself nothing but the 
laughing-stock of Europe, and the popular scapegoat of a disgraced 
cause, of a broken-down policy, and of a detested mistress; for a 
moment, indeed, it appeared as if his patroness and himself were 
hardly safe in the streets of Paris. 

Throughout the months during which he retained his portfolio, 
his attitude was much less that of a directing and controlling 
minister, than of a helpless official Cassandra, clearsighted enough to 
measure the full wretchedness and misery of the situation, but 
powerless to remedy it, giving advice that’was never followed, and full 
of pathetic elegies on the anguish of his own feelings, the disordered 

‘state of his own nerves, and even the local symptoms of his own 
personal ailments. His despatches to Choiseul: are nothing but a 
long and doleful jeremiad. ‘‘ Judge, my dear count (he writes), ot 
the state we are in, and of the situation of our lady-patroness 
(Madame de Pompadour). The public is unjust ; but that is always 
the case, and it is no use being angry with the public,’’ &c. Aud 
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again :—“ The misery is, that affairs require men to conduct them, 
and we have neither ministers nor generals. Oh, that Heaven 
would send us some strong will of any kind, or some one capable of 
finding one for us; I would readily become his servant, if need were, 
and his menial, and that with all my heart.”’ And further :-—“ I 
see, my dear count, one does not die of grief, inasmuch as I am not 
dead of these last events. I am tortured by pains in my stomach, 
by obstructions in my liver, and by constant dizziness in my brain. 
For two months I have never slept. My face is fast becoming like 
that of a leper,”’ &c. 

After the disaster of Rosbach had been crowned by that of 
Leuthen, he began to think that the only chance for France lay in 
the speedy cessation of the war, and in all his letters written during 
the year 1758, the words ‘‘ Peace! peace! armistice !’’ recur again 
and again under his pen; like the despairing cry, “ Life / life/’ 
on Madame du Barry’s lips, as she was being conducted from the 
Conciergerie to the Place de la Revolution. But Louis XV. saw 
clearly that the dignity of his government would sink lower than 
ever were he to solicit peace at the hands of a minor power like 
Prussia, just when he himself, and his Austrian ally, were both 
staggering under a double defeat ; and he determined to continue 
the war as best he could. 

So the poor Abbé, more and more overpowered by a burden 
which he felt to be utterly beyond his strength, begged, in piteous 
accents, to be relieved of it; and implored the king and Pompadour 
to let him hand over his portfolio to Choiseul, and take, instead of 
it, some less harassing office. “ Nothing but your consent,” he 
writes to his patroness, “is needed in order that Choiseul may have 
the place. He will throw into the war a degree of activity which 
has not hitherto been displayed in its conduct, and he will do as 
much for the marine and finances. You will add thirty years to my 
life, and I shall cease to die by inches under the strain that is being 
put upon me...... Could I have but a little breathing-time 
my health might rally, but it is frightful just now. I passed all 
last night in fits of faintness and sickness. The state of my nerves 
adds much to my natural sensitiveness. In a word, I can no longer 
answer for my work, unless the king, in his goodness, will promise 
* to relieve me shortly.” 

The change he proposed was not a very welconie one to the per- 
sons whose consent was required, for Madame de Pompadour had not 
acted without motives in securing the chief direction of affairs for 
amnfan of her own making, who had been rescued by her favour 
from sheer poverty ; and she was not, therefore, extremely anxious 
to see him replaced by a personage like Choiseul, whose great ancestral 
wealth and high personal position might authorise a certain inde- 
pendence of conduct. 
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‘* Louis XV. was at length induced by the abbe’s persistence 
to sanction the chief part of his plan, but he did not take this step 
with a very good humour, and the royal decision, appointing Choiseul 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, instead of being accompanied, as 
Bernis had desired, with a decree conferring upon himself some other 
cabinet office, was speedily followed up by an imperative order 
exiling him to his abbey of Vie-sur-Aisne, near Soissons. Thus 
ended a tenure of office, which, though entered upon with the most 
sanguine hopes and self-delusions, had proved itself as destitute of 
real power and influence, and nearly as comfortless and irksome to 
its possessor’s person, as were the seven days of reign during which 
Sancho Panza. bore rule over the island of Barataria. 

Bernis endured the royal disfavour with the utmost composure 
and calmness. His letters to the king, to Pompadour, and to 
Choiseul, his successor, manifest no trace of any feeling, except perfect 
deference, together with much gratitude for past kindness, and above 
all, the good offices of the last-named personage, who had lately helped 
to procure him the distinction of a cardinal’s hat, are warmly acknow- 
ledged by the abbé. But while resigned to the present, he was yet 
not unmindful of the future ; and he wrote about this time to Pom- 
padour a detailed statement of his personal position, several pas- 
sages of which deserve to be quoted :— 

‘* In quitting my department, I quit 60,000 francs of income. 
This is what remains to me: Saint-Medard, which brings in 30,000 
net, Trois Fontaines 50,000 (which, however, I shall not touch till 
the year is out); La Charité, 16,000. The king Knows that the 
regulation-revenue for a cardinal should be fifty thousand crowns, 
so that I shall still want 50,000 frances more to enable me to sup- 
port my position in a becoming manner. A regular abbey, with- 
out costing the king anything, would enable me to live as | 
ought to do. ... . . According to use and wont, I have 
asked for 200,000 francs on my nieces’ behalf, as I have no 
daughters.’’ 

Bernis had now before him a long period of tedious exile and 
retirement, not that the king had conceived any violent or deep- 
seated displeasure against him; but, in the then state of public 
feeling, it was not possible, so long as the Seven Years’ War con- 
tinued, to confer any mark of restored favour upon the ex-miunister, 
whom, right or wrongly, the popular voice taxed with having brought 
about the long series of national disasters and disgrace. At length, 
in 1764, Louis XV. authorised him to appear at Versailles, and in 
May the same year, the abbé, who had already taken priest’s orders 
as lar back as 1760, was namall to the archbishopre of Albi, in 
Provence. So remote a sphere of duty was not exactly to the liking 
of the courtly prelate, the more so that his pastoral work absorbed 
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more of his time than he at first expected, but he met all these little 
tribulations with that exquisite good grace and good humour which 
formed the chief element in his character. | 

In 1769, the Pope, Clement XIII. died, and Bernis, having 
been despatched by Choiseul to take part in the conclave held for 
the election of a successor, was shortly afterwards appointed ambas. 
saor at Rome. His tenancy of this post, at which he remained 
for nearly a quarter of a century, was decidedly the most satisfactory 
phase of his entire career. 

He had to transact several important affairs of State with the 
Papal Court, and, above all, to obtain its adhesion to a radical mea- 
sure on which the Governments of Versailles, Madrid, and Lisbon, 
were all eagerly bent—the suppression of the Order of Jesuits. In 
this delicate negotiation, which occupied four years, Bernis dis- 
played so much tact and judgment that he acquired the esteem of 
all the contracting parties engaged in the business, including that 
of the distrustful Pope Ganganelli himself, who afterwards showed 
him no little friendship, and conferred upon him the Italian 
bishopric of Albano. 

But all these transactions were at the time less remarked than 
the Cardinal’s social achievements, which were on such an excep~ 
tional scale as almost to acquire the character of European events. 
Rome had long become the resort of some of the best and most 
refined company in the world, both Italian and foreign, and all the 
persons composing it found a bewitching welcome in the house of 
the French ambassador, whose winning and attractive talents, ma- 
tured to the fullest extent by years and experience, made him one 
of the most fascinating hosts in Europe. The large revenues from 
various sources which he now enjoyed were mainly expended in 
giving the most unbounded hospitality to all who had the slightest 
claim upon him; and his entertainments, besides being arranged 
with a subtle and intimate knowledge of delicate cookery, were 
likewise perfected by a number of those little combinations and 
surprises in which the Gallic wit is so fertile. 

On this subject we may venture to reproduce a well-known and 
characteristic anecdote. Bernis’ head cook came up to him on the 
morning of one of his great receptiun-days, and told him that his 
purveyors had just brought to the house two mullets of prodigious 
size, but for which’ they asked a fabulous fancy price. Bernis at 
first said that they must keep on their hands the least perfect of the 
two fish ; but the cook replied that the pair were absolutely alike 
and equal in every respect, and obtained his master’s consent for 
the purchase of both, with a view to an idea which had occurred 
to him. 

The dinner hour arrived, the guests assembled at table, and 
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during the course of the meal two servants entered the room with 
a dish, on which appeared an enormous mullet. All the guests 
were admiring its goodly proportions, and declaring that the seas 
had never yielded such a treasure since the days of Lucullus, when 
one of the bearers stumbled, and the precious burden rolled on the 
floor. The stupor and despair of all present may be more easily 
imagined than described, but the Cardinal quietly rose and said, 
** Let us see if we cannot replace this loss ;’’ and just as the com. 
pany had exclaimed with one voice that the disaster was irreparable, 
the folding doors again opened, and the second mullet, the exact 
pendant to the fallen one, was seen travelling up towards the table. 

It should be remembered that all these sumptuous entertain- 
ments were, as far as Bernis was personally concerned, a most un- 
selfish luxury, as all the time that he was catering so splendidly for 
his guests, he was himself restricted, for the sake of his health, to 
a most frugal diet, consisting mainly of vegetables. But however 
attached he may have been to the Roman good company, the Car- 
dinal was not the man to neglect or lose sight of his own country- 
men. He used to say of himself, ‘‘ Je tiens l’auberge de la France 
dans un carrefour de |’Europe,”’ and the admirable manner in which 
he did the honours of the City to all French travellers is attested 
by many contemporaries, and, above all, by two literary wit- 
nesses of widely different character and position. Roland, the 
future Girondist Minister, in a letter to Madame Philippon, his 
affianced bride, speaks most warmly of Bernis’ hospitable kindness, 
and also of the unbounded influence which he enjoyed with all 
classes; and Madame de Genlis, the celebrated governess to the 
Orleans family, writing in exactly the same strain, adds that the 
Cardinal was popularly known as “ le Roi de Rome.”’ 

This social royalty would probably have lasted for the term of 
his life-time, had it not been rudely assailed by the same tempest 
that proved fatal to so many powers and dominions. ‘The Revolu- 
tion broke out, and after Bernis’ fortune had already been sorely 
curtailed by the first enactments of the Assembly on Church matters, 
he was next called upon, together with all the other French bishops, 
to swear allegiance to the new order of things, under pain of for- 
feiting the remainder of his revenues. He first of all sent in his 
adhesion, qualified with a restriction, but was told in answer that 
the Assembly required a pledge pure and simple, and this he declined 
to give. He thereupon lost all the posts and offices he had held 
under the French Government, and would have fallen into absolute 
distress but for a timely pension granted him by the Spanish Court. 
This supply he did not long continue to draw, as death overtook 
him in November, 1794, at the age of 80. 


Bernis’ entire life and character deserves, on the whole, to be 
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pronounced upon with favour and indulgence rather than with harsh- 
ness.. Asa poet he has judged himself with much candour and 
good sense ; as a directing Minister he proved a sorry and disastrous 
jailure ; as bishop of a diocese, his pastoral conduct was decorous at 
least, if not fervent and zealous; while as Cardinal-Ambassador at 
Rome, he more than justified his sovereign’s choice, and fulfilled his 
mission in a manner honourable to France and to himself. He may 
be taken as a good specimen of the French higher clergy, as they 
had become during the closing century of the ancient régime: not 
by any means ideal ecclesiastics, according to the catechism standards, 
courtly, mundane, somewhat self-seeking, almost always frivolous, 
and often dissolute, they yet possessed several redeeming qualities 
to balance these shortcomings. They were always accomplished 
men of the world, and polished men of good company, besides being 
often kind and humane protectors to those who stood in need of their 
benefits; and, moreover, we must not forget that that want of 
earnestness, which they shared with nearly all the Frenchmen of the 
philosophic era, was, on critical occasions, not seldom repaired 
by that controlling sense of personal honour, which they de- 
rived from their birth and education, and which is declared by 
Montesquieu to be the soul and vital principle of every true monarchy. 
Thus, however reckless, libertine, and infidel, many of them had 
appeared to be in the season of their wealth and prosperity, they 
almost all rallied firmly to the cause of their Church the moment 
that her existence was menaced by the men of the Revolution ; and 
when an oath scarcely consistent, with their religious duties was 
pressed upon them by the open or disguised assailants of the Catholic 
faith, they never wavered for an instant, but fearlessly stood their 
ground, and braved brutal despoilment in the National Assembly, 
_wholesale butchery in the Paris prisons, and judicial massacre on 
the scaffold with a calm and touching fortitude, which commanded 
the respect even of their enemies. It was well for Bernis’ memory 
that he lived just long enough to cast in his lot with these men, 
and that a career, not blameless indeed, yet by no means without 
merit, should have been crowned at its close with an act of praise- 
worthy self-sacrifice, which dignifies the character of the sedate and 
time-honoured prelate, and expiates, to a large extent, the levities 
“of the giddy and youthful abbé. 
J. WALKER TIPPING. 
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AN OASIS. 


BY R. W. BADDELEY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CANADA, AND OTHER 


POEMS.’’ 


AND must we part, sweet friend, from friend ; 
That fair face, must it leave my eyes, 
Must o’er us ever different skies 

Be arched ; and henceforth, to the end, 

Must these high hills, this Scottish glen, 
Be near to her, and far from me. 


Slain by the long relentless years, 
I deemed joy dead within my heart ; 
But in these valleys, wind-caressed, 
Its life returned ; so reappears 
The spring, and so, when autumn dies, 
Bright hopes are soon sad memories. 


Years betwixt youth and me are set, 
Many by care and few by Time ; 
I have but fallen who strove to climb, 
And still my oars the stream have met ; 
Still, still I wait, through night’s long hours, 
To see the morning and the flowers. 


And I had buried Love :—his sweet 


Blind eyes—the roses round his hair— 
For me, whose fate it was to fare 

On barren ways, were all . 
Now through me, rising from his arm, 
Love bids his Indian summer burn. 


I had forgot all pleasant things ; 
Content till now, my dreary fate— 
Now drearier and desperate, 

Content with Time's slow weary wings ; 


> 


Content, while joy, that life once gave, 
Had rest in apathy’s dull grave. 
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But round me sunshine broke—your hair, 
Blue Heaven upon me beamed—your eyes ; 
Ah, wherefore, did we meet? so sighs 

My soul, to part that cannot bear ; 

And shall we part? Can I, although 
T leave, forget you? Ah, no, no! 


Place severs, yet shall time unite ; 
With all my future you are blent ; 
I cannot grow indifferent, 

And this my prayer is,—do not quite 
Forget—’ tis all I ask of you— 
That I remember, and am true. 


Whatever other valleys wind, 
Whatever other waters roll 
Beside me of the weary soul, 
E’en though their sheaves the autumns bind 
Round me in transatlantic lands, 
While snowdrops fill your gathering hands, 


Forget me not! sometime be won 

To think-of me, tho’ far away, 

‘My eyes see nothing which the day 
Restores to you, except the sun: 

All joy my il-starr’d life has known 
Was when your smiles once met my own. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Amp the associations of time, there does not exist a name of more 
hallowed import than the name of friend. And, perhaps, there 
does not exist one whose application is more misunderstood, and 
whose use is more abused. Custom has so familiarised us with it 
as an ordinary and casual title to be used indiscriminately, and to 
be met with equally, in the worry and bustle of business, the heed- 
less pursuit of pleasure, or even in the chosen haunts of vice and 
crime, that we are not entirely exempt from the danger of over- 
looking its most true and valuable significance. And the danger 
is not decreased by the ease with which it can be made to express 
such different relations. To the sordid money-grubber, whose 
whole being is concentrated on the accumulation of wealth, it may 
mean one who has a heavy balance at his bankers: to the mere 
pleasure seeker it may mean one who willingly throws duty to the 
winds, for the enjoyments of the theatre or a bacchanalian revel, 
while to the cynical man of the world it is too often but an empty 
name. All alike use it as a form by which to express the conven- 
tional relations one bears to the other, and few, indeed, seem to 
realise the purity, the sacredness, which should be its most essential 
characteristic. And though much has been written about it, there 
‘may yet remain to it some unnoticed aspects, which materially in- 
fluence the social phenomena that environ us, and which we may 
profitably make the subject of careful consideration. To the con- 
sideration of some of these aspects we will now address ourselves. 
The daily avocations of life necessitate a continual contact with 
existences foreign to ourselves. And this contact, whether with 
people, ideas, or things, results in the moulding, and to a certain 
extent the assimilating, of the diverse existences thus’ thrown to- 
gether, which finally resolve themselves into phases of being which 
are the permanent characteristics of the individual or thing; and 
in the mdividual, these characteristics are to a very large extent 
emotional. Whatever proportion our relations to each other and to 
things may assume, it is impossible for them actively to exist 
without calling into play a vast number of various and conflicting 
emotions, differing it may be in intensity and mode of expression, 
but all alike in the one consummation, the forming of permanent 
relations with all that exists outside our personality. And the 
hereditary transmission of these acquired permanent relations or 
habits being now almost universally admitted, the important part 
our inter-relations bear to our mental and moral organisation, can 
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hardly be over-estimated, inasmuch as they materially aid in form. 
ing, not only our own personal characters, but, indirectly, the 
characters of all our descendants. Each individual act of our lives 
bears a part in determining sequences which in their turn deter- 
mine other sequences and so on through the invariable chain of 
cause and effect, till we are lost in a labyrinth of conjecture as to 
the character and proportions of the ultimate results. Could we 
trace the prolific offspring of many a trivial act done in the thought- 
lessness of the moment, we should often feel considerably astonished 
and dismayed. And the fundamental basis of our own characters, 
built and established in part by acts which have their origin in our 
innate volition and self-government, and still more largely by the 
external circumstances among which we are thrown, will bear fruit, 
not only during the term of our mortal career, but during our end- 
less inheritance of Eternity. 

The principle on which'friendship is formed is of wider applica- 
tion than is, perhaps, generally understood. With all that we are 
brought into contact,-we form relations, the influence of which 
chiefly manifests itself in our likes and dislikes. Our daily pur- 
suits, the place where those pursuits are carried on, the scenes of 
our daily walks, the favourite chair and place in the home circle, 
all become in time associated in our minds with a feeling which 
may claim kinship with friendship. And the dumb animals which 
surround us and claim a portion of our attention and care, at length 
become endeared to us by ties which require a very severe wrench 
indeed to sever. And it is the same with all the relations of life 
up to these we bear each other and ourselves. All alike are the 
expressions of a vast principle which permeates and governs the 
Universe. Though the operations of nature are governed by rigid 
law, an infinite plasticity, which manifests itself in the endless 
modification of the innate forces of Nature, is the soul and essence 
of that law. The acorn, that on first pushing its way upwards 
through the ground, finds its progress barred by a piece of rock, 
turns its shoots to right and left till it reaches the boundary of the 
resisting body, and then rising on either side, it embraces its 
quondam opponent with a grip that increases in strength year by 
year, till at last in its prime it presents the strange phenomenon of 
a piece of rock, fixed immovably in the centre of an oak. And 
again, seed will often remain in the ground for many years without 
showing any signs of vitality, until at last it is thrown among cir- 
cumstances and conditions eminently favourable for its immediate 
growth, when the hidden germ of life at once manifests itself, and 
throwing off the shell that has so long imprisoned it, develops in a 
manner and with a beauty of form that would never have been 
suspected by the mere superficial observer. And can we not trace 
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a very Close analogy to this in the every-day life of the great human 
family? Do we not, on reaching maturity, often exhibit close and 
intimate connections with our fellows, which must appear quite as 
anomalous in the eyes of the world as the spectacle of the oak 
embracing the rock? To those to whom the mysterious workings 
of the human heart are unknown, who cannot follow its devious 
windings, as it slowly, but surely, triumphs over all obstacles, 

. Clasping with the fibres of its affections that which appears most 
opposed to it by nature, and in the end converting even that into 
an inseparable friend and support,—the relations of some lives to 
each other must appear strange indeed. And how often does a very 
wellspring of love remain sealed, and its very existence unsuspected, 
till the force of circumstances brings it into communion with a 
nature of kindred sympathies to itself, and then the vigour of its life 
bursts forth, and it unfolds itself in the genial warmth of the new 
atmosphere, and ever revealing fresh beauties of character, and 
developing new gifts of heart and mind, substantially changes the 
action, the fruition, and the ultimate end of the life! 

The many and diverse characters of friendship, and the different 
ways it manifests itself, is very strange, and, to a certain extent, 
inexplicable. The cold and calculating man, who regulates his 
actions with mathematical precision and exactness, rarely allows 
himself the indiscretion of a genuine friendship. So accustomed is 
he to subject everything to the test of analysis, to believe in nothing 
but that which he can grasp and handle, that he rather doubts this 
imponderable power, which, though apparently strong in some 
natures, yet occasionally exhibits anomalies of action which he 
cannot explain, and frequently want of permanency to its object, 
and of sincerity to its own name and supposed nature, which he be- 
lieves he can explain on the ground of its fundamental weakness 
and unreliability. On the other hand, he, of a too sanguine and 
impetuous nature, whose every action is done on the spur of the 
moment, who allows all the relations of life to depend on the chance 
impetus of his emotions, is almost equally incapable of deep and 
abiding friendship. Friendships which are formed off-hand, and 
which are often merely the outcome of some fortuitous circum- 
stances—which have in passing made a slight impression on the 
mercurial temperament—are most unreliable, and generally come to 
an untimely end, often through the agency of as fortuitous circum- 
stances as those which gave them birth. Though the heart may be 
warm to the call of affection, and even willing to give a helping 
hand to those who need it; though it may be willing, under the 
pressure of some sudden emergency, to make great sacrifices and do 

great deeds, yet when that pressure is withdrawn, it soon regains 
its own level, forgets the obligation ofthe past, and in the constantly- 
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recurring bustle of ever-present life, allows the hand of forgetfulness 
to permanently efface all traces of that which so lately inspired it. 
And this applies with still greater force to those lives wherein the 
talents and energies are allowed to remain quiescent in inglorious 
sloth, except when roused into activity by the thought of some new 
pleasure, which as yet has not cloyed on the palate; some new in- 
vention which shall add fresh speed to the lagging time, or some 
untried plan to lessen the exertion of living at all. How can we 
expect anything worthy of the name of friendship from those who 
rest supremely content with themselves and their fellows, un- 
troubled by a thought of the misery and wretchedness that surrounds 
them, uninspired by the glorious triumphs of art, science, and 
literature, and undesirous of emulating the efforts that secured 
those triumphs; who, with no pride in the past or hope for the 
future, are willing to shuffle through the short span of their earthly 
tenure, and finally shuffle into their grave, leaving the world worse 
than they found it? Whoever seeks for downright honest friend- 
ship among natures like these will find his search vain, his hope a 
delusion and a snare. 

Again, there are others who manifest their friendship by con- 
stantly calling our attention to unpleasant facts or assumed facts, 
who consider it the peculiar office and duty of-a friend to point out 
our errors of judgment and our besetting sins, and to suggest 
remedies. They certainly sympathise with us when overtaken by 
misfortune, but invariably recall to our recollection that ‘‘ they 
had foreseen it long ago,”’ and “ had we only been warned by them.”’ 
And if we have made an effort in any particular direction and 
failed, and are hoping to escape the observation of the world, how 
painfully it jars on our wounded sensibilities to be assailed by one 
of these well-intentioned, but obnoxious sympathisers, with loudly 
expressed phrases of condolence, and the publicly given exhortation 
to adopt ‘‘ never say die’’ as our motto! Or if, still harder fate, 
we have been unsuccessful in the attempt to gain the affection of 
some fair one, and still smarting from the disappointment, which 
had cut deeper than we had thought possible, we only desire to bury 
both the remembrance and the pain in the inmost recesses of our 
soul,—to be met by a friend with a remark on our miserable looks, 
with sundry jocular hints as to its probable cause, winding up with 
a cheering ‘reference to the fact that ‘ there are as good fish in the 
sea as ever were caught,’’ is about as unpleasant an evidence of 
friendship as can be well conceived. 

Another noticeable trait of friendship is the determination some 
evince to be the arbiters of our fate. Fully convinced that they 
alone see the path our steps should tread, they give all their efforts 
to the-moulding of our destipies.. They endeavour % direct, and 
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often direct every action of our life, and invariably attribute all our 
successes to their able diplomacy. And it is really wonderful to 
consider the extent to which some weak vacillating natures allow 
themselves to be governed by persons of this character, till they 
become so habituated to it, that in time they feel incapable of any 
action except it is inspired and directed by the master mind; and 
if deprived of that aid, and in the presence of some sudden necessity, 
they present a spectacle of mental and moral incapacity which is 
miserable and degrading to themselves, and excites but a very con- 
temptuous pity from the world. And who shall say it is the office 
of true friendship to form such natures as these? Better for them 
to be left more alone to meet the buffets of Time, to breast the 
storms that are sure to assail them, but which will as surely aid 
them in gaining strength and stability of character year by year. 
For even when under the dominion of one of these controlling 
powers, the weakest mind occasionally makes an efiort to get free, 
and generally regards its master with a feeling but distantly related 
to love: while with the strong self-supporting temperament, this 
aggressive, interfering disposition is simply unbearable, and 
excites but contempt and dislike, and in neither case will ever form 
the basis on which shall rise the beautiful and enduring structure of 
a life-long friendship. 

Lastly, of this series is the absolutely false friendship. Not that 
which is merely weak and unreliable, but that which maintains the 
appearance of truth and stability for a long time, becoming the 
repository of our hopes, plans, and resolves, and the sharer of our 
joys and triumphs, but which, eventually, when we are overtaken 
by some sudden calamity, and stand more than ever in need of its 
true and kindly offices, basely deserts its colours, and joins the 
ranks of those who point at us the finger of scorn. If Mammon 
fails us, and we lose that which always command adulation, if not 
respect, if on again revisiting the scenes of our former familiar 
intercourse with men, we are met with a distant politeness, a 
studied coldness, which tells us as plainly as possible that our 
presence there is distasteful, we disdainfully leave them, and, seek- 
ing the society of the still faithful friend, we angrily discourse on 
the hollowness of the world. If we lose our health we can, to a 
certain extent, reconcile ourselves to it as a dispensation of provi- 
dence, which is very largely compensated by the increased love and 
attention which is manifested by those who surround us. But if on 
losing health, wealth, or the countenance of the world, and turning 
in our sore trouble to the particular one on whom we place implicit 
reliance, and on whose sincerity we would have staked all we 
possess, we find the warm and responsive reality-for which we had - 
hoped to be fled, and in its plaee a cold and lifeless mask : when we 








endeavour to quench eur thirsty need with the appies of the Dead 
Sea, and find beneath the beautiful and enticing exterior, naughit 
but dust und ashes, the heart sinks, the courage fails, and we 
almost despair, while mournfully the words of Ecclesiastes ring in 
our ears, ‘‘ Two are better than one, because they have a good 
reward for their labour: for if they fall, the one will lift up his 
fellow ; but woe to him that is alone when he falleth, for he hath 
not another to help him up.” 

And now, with a feeling of relief, we quit the reviewing of 
friendships that are weighed and found wanting, and would fain 
dwell for a short time on the character of true friendship. We do 
so with the more pleasure as we feel that all we can say will find 
an echo in evéry heart. The response may be faint and low, and 
not in perfect harmony with that which calls it forth; but we are 
happy in the belief that there is no life, whatever may be its condi- 
tion, but has experienced at times the thrill of joy that is evoked 
from the depth of its consciousness, by the remembrance of some 
act done in the spirit of true friendship. And one of the most 
beautiful aspects of true friendship is its all pervading-character ; 
its refusal to be bounded by the exigencies of time and space. 
When the heart is young and fresh, full of joy in the present, and 
golden aspirations for the future, exulting in its innate strength to 
overcome all obstacles, and even rejoicing in obstacles to be over- 
come, the feeling of love to its fellow is ever one of its strongest 
sentiments. We do not agree with the generally expressed opinion 
as to the inconstancy of youthful friendships. We believe that the 
seeds of affection, sown amid the happiness of early associations, 
and fostered by the cares of maturer years, will yield a richer 
‘harvest, a more worthy fruition in the time of manhood and woman. 
hood : and as years roll on, and the youthful impetus and ardour in 
a measure subsides, as the judgment becomes clearer, the strength 
of this spirit becomes intensified, and pursues the even tenor of its 
way with a quiet power, which nothing can resist or destroy. 
Alike to it are the circumstances which may surround the object of 
its solicitude. When the sun of prosperity shines with its vivifying 
beams, and the breath of good fortune wafts us on our way; when 
the present is bright with the fruits of success, and the future invite 
by the beauty of its cloudless expanse, is not our joy trebled by the 
companionship of a dear friend, 1o whom we can unfold our hopes, 
plans, and resolves? But when the sky is overcast, and the signs of 
the coming tempest gather thickly around us, when one by one the 
Stays and props of our life fail us, the dearest ties are severed, and 
the iron of sorrow enters the soul: when adversity pursues, and the 
world forsakes,—then the glory and beauty of true friendship shines 
out in its most divine radiance. Then it is that the differences of 
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birth, of wealth, of social position, those almost impassable barriers 
which in all ages have divided, with such uncompromising rigour, 
Class from class fade into nothingness, and we are conscious of 
nothing but the great need of our souls, and the fulness of the con- 
solation a true friend supplies. ; 

But how scarce these true friendships are! How coldly we mix 
one with another, and allow the conventionalities of business to 
begin and end our acquaintanceship ! And when we seem on the high 
road to something beyond this conventionality, how often do we allow 
some thoughtless act or expression, which we cannot quite account 
for, and to which we hastily ascribe an improper motive, to influence 
our feelings towards some friend, for whom we otherwise cherish a 
feeling of affection, instead of allowing that charity which suffereth 
long and is kind to animate us with the determination to suspend 
our judgment till we are in possession of more reliable data, in the 
meanwhile hoping and believing that all the appearance of evil is 
capable of being explained away ; in a sense of wounded dignity or 
what not, we at once determine to show that we were not made’ to 
be trifled with, and that we have a proper spirit of our own! What 
numberless evils this determination to manifest a ‘‘ proper spirit ’’ 
has to answer for! What a misapplication of the term ‘‘ proper !”’ 
And, frequently, we who are most anxious to acquaint the world 
with the fact that we possess this spirit, thus vindicating our 
character from the imputation of soft-heartedness, are the loudest in 
our expressions of virtuous indignation against those who manifest 
the same spirit in a slightly grosser form. To disinherit a son— 
and thus allow his, perhaps, too willing feet to stray into the paths 
of yice and dissipation, instead of making the influence of home the 
one great power to draw in an opposite direction ; to turn a daughter 
out of doors—for an indiscreet marriage, perhaps—and others to 
embitter, and perhaps shorten her life and blight the prospects of 
her children : to cut an acquaintance—and thus show what we think 
of a breach of etiquette, or some fancied wrong we have suffered— 
is merely to manifest a ‘‘ proper spirit,’’ and as such is not only 
condoned, but rather admired by the world! But those who are 
governed by the principle and laws of the vendetta, who, because a 
brother came to a violent death at the hands of an enemy, im- 
placably pursue that enemy for a blood revenge; if a father, who 
has nothing from which to disinherit his son, and, incensed by some 
outrage to his feelings, strikes his son with the first available 
weapon at hand ; all this, through the outcome of the same spirit, is 
viewed in quite a different light, is referred to with a look of horror 
and disgust, and characterised as brutal and demoniacal. So it is 
without doubt. But much of the sympathy which is wasted on its 
victims might be more justly expended on those who have not, in- 
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deed, suffered personal violence, but have had their best feelings, 
their tenderest affections, perhaps their purest aspirations, trampled 
upon and destroyed by the maintenance of this -“ proper spirit.” 

That we each possess virtues and good qualities, which are ever 
destined to remain unknown -to the great majority of our fellows, is 
sufficiently trite. And yet when{we meet we are content it should 
be so, and confine ourselves to a little pleasantly artificial polite- 
ness, and seldom make the least attempt to sound the depth of the 
nature beneath ; and cold as we are in business, during the six days 
of the week, we seem even colder and more distant on the seventh, 
when’ we are supposed to be cultivating the religion of amity. 
Amid the cares inherent to the successful working of the religion 
of self-interest, which few of us profess, but which we all practice 
more than anything else in this world, with the pleasures and 
dissipations of society, there is always a grasp of the hand, and a 
genial greeting. All surface, perhaps, but nevertheless cheering 
and pleasant. When we are in the theatre or lecture-hall, and listen- 
ing to the eloquence that enthrals us, swaying our emotions and 
feelings even as a mighty wind bends and agitates a forest ; as we 
yield to the impulse that governs the whole, in the conscious 
affinity which exists at that moment between the master mind and 
ourselves, we turn to our fellow, and give expression to the pleasure 
that animates us. While, on the other hand, when we meet with 
the one object of worship, on the ground one would imagine to be 
the most equal and universal ; as we listen to the tale of the suffer. 
ings of Him, who was the one great exponent and exemplar of love, 
universal oad unfailing ; though. our hearts beat in unison, and our 
souls are uplifted, and we are as one in our service of praise to the 
Author of Life, yet, at its conclusion, we wrap ourselves in a 
mantle of frigid reserve, and after some polite and courteous greet- 
ings to those of eur own position in society, we depart on our 
several ways in the full enjoyment of our solitary exclusiveness, 
in many cases with even the names of our humbler fellow wor. 
shippers unknown to us. 

But I believe a better time is coming. As one by one are 
stricken off the fetters of creed and dogma, which have so long 
bound, in adamantine chains, the many earnest and vigorous 
thinkers who have vainly striven to dispel the mists of superstition 
and error which still, to a large extent, obscures the horizon of 
religious progress, darkening and distorting many of those glorious 
truths which its express mission is to unfold and illuminate ; as we 
get more to understand the significance of the social phenomena 
which environ us, to realise the extent of our mutual dependence, 
and the relative value of our social intercourse one with another; 
when we can more easily forget, or rise above the cares and vexa. 
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tions of business, the animus engendered by diverging lines of poli. 
tical opinion, the petty pride and ambition of social superiority, 
and the intolerant sectarianism which mars the beauty of our 
religious belief; when, in a word, we can understand that “all 
are but parts of one stupendous whole,”’ each one, however, humble 
his station, living and doing a work no one can do for him, and 
which must inevitably bear a part in determining the character 
of the community at large, then the value of our fellow-labourer 
will be better appreciated, the spirit and obligations of friend. 
ship will become more wide-spread and paramount, and the recog. 
nition of its efficacy as a great social and national reformer shall be 
no longer partial, but imperial and universal. 
E. MAREWICK JOHNSON. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT ALPHONSE 
DE LAMARTINE.? 


“THESE two volumes are the joint work of two noble souls—of 
a mother and a son, and in their English form we have read them 
through with a never-flagging interest. That Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine was a highly-gifted genius few will dispute ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the high eulogiums pronounced of the mother by the son, we 
cannot but feel these praises are well deserved. If the son outshone 
those around him in gifis of mind and body, the mother was no less 
‘conspicuous for tender piety and domestic virtues, as well as dis- 
tinguished in the power of winning the hearts of all those who came 
within the sphere of her attracting influence. The picture of pure 
human love here presevted to us is certainly attractive, beautiful, 
and in every way worthy of admiration. 

The book opens with a few characteristic passages, which afford 
at a glance a sketch of the life and aims of this great man. He 
begins: ‘‘ To think is to live; to remember is to live over again ; 
that is why I have determined to write my memoirs.’’ ‘I do not 
believe myself to be either the first or the last of men: I think I 
am simply what God made me—a ian subject to ordinary chanyes ; 
placed by Providence in the world; rather superior to the vulyar 
lerd; trained in a pure, noble, and virtuous home—an atmosphere, 
indeed, which does not assert itself, but which makes itself felt, 
especially by a child; afterwards perverted, although uot radically, 
by association with wild and vicious youus men of my own age, 
the contact with whom insensibly chilled both heart and soul; then 
brought back to do my work of good and evil in the world, bearing 
ever about with me the remembrance of my father’s honourable 
career, of my mother’s tender piety ; and at last growing vld with 
4 quiet resiynatiou, submitting to the judgments of men, and waiting 
with contiaeuce for that of my Creator—that is all! May He for. 
give and have mercy upon me!”’ 

We have given this long extract because it sets forth concisely 
and graphically the career and character of the man who was at 
once w religious poet and an able politician. Born in the very midst 
of the French Revolution, amid the fury and passions of parties, 
such a rude ushering into life could not but influence, to some ex- 
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tent, his after life. His admirable mother taught him to believe 
and pray; and her influence on the side of good was visible during 
the whole of his life. In his wandering astray, the thought of his 
good mother, of her wise counsels, and ever active piety, was enough 
to restrain him in his course, or to bring him back to the right path. 
At school and college a ruder training awaited and helped to fashion 
him. Butat length he was happy under the care of the Péres de /v 
Foi, at Belley, and returned home loaded with academic honours, 
and with the Catholic faith effectually impressed upon him. 
Loyalty and liberty seem to have been especial objects of his predi- 
lection in the domain of politics. 

One of the prominent features of the character of the poet was a 
delicate sensitiveness—a mind quickly moved and easily touched by 
whatever was presented to it. The tender affection of a devote: 
mother ; the beauty of Nature ; the power of genius; the passion of 
human love ; the might of Divine love—each of these affected him in 
turn. The epilogue on the death of his mother affords a beautiful 
example of the strength of his domestic affections. And his three 
poems appended to the second volume of his memoirs exhibit tle. 
depth of the impression which nature had imprinted on his noble soul, 
and reveal to us also the reality of his religious sentiments and the 
fervour of his heart—his detachment from earth and his desire for 
Heaven. The love of solitude is visible, also, in the course of tle 
memoirs, as well as in the beautiful verses attached to them. H+ 
declared that solitude did him good, for by means of it he found 
God ; that, in other words, in contemplating the wisdom, beauty, 
power, and goodness of his Creator, displayed in the works of crea- 
tion, his soul was purified and elevated to union with Him. 

The poems, “‘ Pensée des Morts’’ and ‘‘ La Cloche du Village,”” 
are full of beautiful sadness, affection for loved ones departed, 
prayer for their everlasting repose, as well as sympathy with nature, 
and union with God. 

“La Source dans les Bois’’ is an idyll full of beauty and reli- 
gious sentiment, and, addressing it, he thus concludes with hope and 
resignation :— 

“ Combien m’en reste-t-il encore}? Le soir pour nous touche a l’aurore. 

Qu’importe ? Je vais od tu cours ; Coulez, 6 flots, coulez toujours !” 


 s- 














The Agricultural Labour Problem. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOUR PROBLEM. 


Man was created by God for society, and not for a selfish and iso. 
lated life. In consequence, we see individuals endowed in the order 
of nature with varied tastes and capacities, thus to fit them for 
various positions in society. 

It is abundantly evident that the healthful life and intelligent 
progress of society is only possible when the individual contributes 
to the public good. Thus, while the one, depend: upon the many, 
the many in their turn depend upon the one and upon each other ; 
and the more reciprocal is the aid received from society by the indi- 
vidual, and given back to society in return, the greater will be the 
gain to all. “Man exists, then, not for himself alone, but also for his 
fellow-man. And this is no less true of classes than of individuals. 
Any one particular class exists not for itself only, but for others, 
and fur all. In every civilised state there are three leading classes, 
viz. : landlords, capitalists, and labourers. It is a self-evident fact 
that the cultivation of harmony and good feeling between these 
classes tends to the benefit of all, or, in other words, to the public good. 
Moreover, as the good of each clans is necessary for the ovod of 
all, so is it true that any movement which tends to injure oue class 
teuds ultimately to injure all. Now, a strike is an organised species 
i Wartare, a declaration of hostilities by one class against the other, 
a setting in battle-array of interests naturally allied to each other. 
Its object is the injury of one class; therefore it tends, surely, to the 
injury of all. As it is a patent and undeniable fact that a strike 
disturbs previously existing harmony between masters and men, 
so therefore is it injurious in the highest degree to both those classes, 
ny less than to the public good. 

To reconcile Labour with Capital is.one of the most important 
problems of the day, and it is one worthy of the best efforts of those 
who, have the true welfare of society at heart. It is one of those 
‘questions ever coming to the front, and imperatively requiring to 
be answered. The consideration of it is, then, full of interest to every 
class, and claims the attention of every reflecting mind. The true 
solution of this great problem must, we think, attract the sympathy 
of all who own to sentiments of hunianity, and are intelligently 
alive to the best interests of society. ‘I'he combinations of workmen 
fur the purpose of strikes, and the frequent interruptions to im 
portant industries, due to these same combinations, have tended to 
give the problem a still greater importance; and thus the general 
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question of Strike.Unions first claims our attention. No one can 
deny to workmen the right of combining merely to protect them- 
selves and to improve their condition, provided only that the means 
they make use of be just and expedient for themselves and the- 
whole community. But it cannot be allowed that one class has any 
right to advance its interests by injuring another. Now, this is the: 
means constantly made use of by Strike- Unions, and therefore we 
contend they are unworthy of the sympathy of those who have at 
heart the interests of the wholecommunity. The Strike-Union, by 
declaring war between labour and capital, has often interrupted 
trade, business, and agriculture, and injured the capitalists who. 
exist and thrive by means of those pursuits. While loudly profess- 
ing to exist and act for the benefit of the working-man, the Union 
does him incalculable injury, no less than the whole community. 
This fact we hope to show clearly in the course of this paper. But 
let us not hesitate to oppose the Strike-Union as we would oppose. 
an insidious enemy labouring for our country’s destruction. Shall 
we delay to aot till the fatal policy of the agitators results in revo. 
jution and civil war? When trade becomes slack and workmen 
are discharged ; when agriculture languishes, and proprietors receive 
a diminished income from the soil, or, it may be, no income at all ; 
when tlie angry mob assembles together to demand the bread uo 
longer possible to be earned by the sweat of their brow—when all 
this shall come to pass in consequence of the universal prevalence 
ot strikes, then shall we learn that the interests of all three 
classes are intimately connected, that no one class can stand alone, 
or attack another with impunity, but that one depends upon 
another for social life, health, and well-being. But, although the 
strike movement tends to produce these disasters, we trust that 
means may be found to check the evil in time, that thus the country 
may be saved from all the calamities of civil strife and insurrection. 
But it we would check the wave of agitation, it must be by energy 
and action ; passive inaction, allowing things to take their natural 
course, will not, in our opinion, suffice to stem the surging flood, 
which gathers strength as it flows onwards, and threatens to rise 
still higher each moment. We would ask our readers, if nothing 
can be done to defeat the aims of the union agitators, and to arrest 
the further spread of the threatening movement. Although it is 
true that Agricultural Unions have sprung into existence in several 
counties of England during the last year, still, as far as the great 
bulk of the farm-labourers of the United Kingdom are concerned, 
the agitation may be regarded as yet only in its infancy. Here, 
then, we would suggest, is a field for profitable investment ; here is 
an opportunity for tivose whose interests are imperilled by future. 
strikes which, we seriously think, should not be lost. 
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After a careful study of the Agricultural Union movement, we 
have come to the following conclusions :—1. The aims of the agi- 
tators are neither just. in themselves, nor beneficial to masters or 
to men; and they ought, therefore, to be resolutely opposed. 
2. Amid the labourers there existed previously to the agitation, 
and there exists still—independently of it—a considerable amount 
of latent discontent with their condition. 3. There are real -hard- 
ships and grievances, possible of alleviation, in the lot and circum. 
stances of the man. 4. In consequence of the latent discontent 
with their condition, the men have been in many instances an easy 
prey to the agitators, and have welcomed these with open arms, 
5. The two classes above the labourer, viz.: tbe farmers and the 
landlords, have, to some extent, hitherto overlooked the fact that 
the welfare of the labourer is the true foundation of their own pro. 
sperity ; in other words, farmers, as a class, and landlords, as a class, 
have been, during the past, too much inclined to regard their own 
interest and well-being as a thing apart from the comfort and hap- 
piness of the labourer. 

The proximate aim of the Agricultural Union is the strike. 
Now, the evil results of the strike are admitted on all sides, and 
must be apparent to every impartial mind. Our readers cannot 
have overlooked the enormous injuries to masters, nor the prolonged 
misery to men and their families, produced by the quarrel in South 
Wales, nor the inconvenience, hardships, and injury to trade, during 
the past winter, resulting from the unprecedented rise in the price 
of coal; nor will they have forgotten the gas and police strikes in 
London, or the long-continued strikes in the building trade, which 
caused so much interruption to a valuable industry during the sum. 
mer of 1872. And im many a rural district, where, as arule, peace 
and good feeling had till then happily marked the relations of mas- 
ters and men, how sad has been the effect of unionist agitation ! 
What an immense amount of bad blood and ill-feeling has been 
stirred up by unprincipled agitators! Imaginary statements circu- 
lated without contradiction, masters unjustly abused, their work 
interrupted at a critical moment, and themselves declared to be the 
natural enemies. of the men; revolutionary and Communistic doc. 
trines more or less openly avowed; the worst, passions aroused by 
inflammatory speeches or declamatory leading articles; in fine, the 
war of classes loudly proclaimed—such has been the handiwork of 
Strke-Union agitators! What claims to the gratitude of society 
have men who endeavour by transparent misrepresentation, and by 
passionate appeals to the pride, covetousness, and anger of the 
labourer, to arouse the direst feelings of strife and hatred in his 
breast against the very classes upon which he depends for existence 
and well-being? And, if we turn our attention to the labourers 
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themselves, we shall see that considerable misery has already ensued 
to them in consequence of the strike agitation. We have beheld 
men throwing up their work, leaving their dwellings, and at length 
returning to find themselves without work and without a home. 
And who can faithfully pourtray the hardships entailed by a strike 
upon the wife and family of the labourer? It is painful enough 
to behold strong and hardy men passing days and weeks together 
in idleness ; it is easy to imagine how the attractions of the public- 
house are intensified by such lamentable idleness; but who can 
estimate the extra amount of suffermg which enters, unwelcome 
and unbidden, the threshold of the workman’s cottage? This 
sketch of the evils of the movement would be incomplete, did we 
not call attention to the want of prudence displayed by the 
unionists in regard to sending farm-labourers out of the country. 
Brazil, with its tropical climate, its want of roads and means of 
transport, was not likely to prove a land of Goshen to the English 
farm-labourer ; and thus the emigrants, destitute of capital to cul- 
tivate and transport the produce of the country, and ignorant of 
the language, seem to have suffered much, even if some among 
them have not been obliged to return to their native land. So 
great, it would appear, are the hardships to be faced by the English 
labourer, on arrival in that country, that an English chaplain at 
Rio Janeiro has taken the trouble to write home, for the purpose 
of strongly dissuading intending emigrants of this particular class 
from leaving their native land for Brazil. We have heard it sur- 
mised that interested emigration agents have not been unconnected 
with the agitation ; and, indeed, although we have not the means at 
hand of verifying such an opinion, yet the thoughtless haste which 
the unionists have exhibited in sending labourers away to such 
a country as Brazil, certainly, we must admit, lends colour to the 
assertion. 

But what we have seen of the evils of the strike agitation 
during the past is little enough when compared with what we 
may anticipate in the future should the movement continue to 
extend, marked as it is by such unjust and selfish aims, and 
leading to such disastrous consequences. Trade, agriculture, and 
business of all kinds, cannot be continually interrupted and 
thrown into confusion without the most serious injury to the 
whole community, nor will the seeds of social revolution, now 
being so extensively sown and assiduously cultivated, long remain 
dormant, or grow unchecked, without producing, sooner or later, 
a prolific harvest of disorder, riot, and, it may be, of other evils too 
frightful to contemplate. 

But, notwithstanding the unjust and pernicious character of 
the Strike-Union movement, we freely admit that a considerable 
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amount of latent discontent existed amid farm-labourers previously to 
the agitation. This is sufficiently attested by the fact of the rapid 

of the movement among a class so naturally slow to move 
as the peasantry of England. As Sir Arthur Helps has so well 
pointed out, in the course of his able work, ‘“ Thoughts upon 
Government,” the working man who, conscious that his welfare is 
not ignored by those above him, has a comfortable home and is con- 
tent with his lot, will be very unlikely to ally himself with denio- 
cratic agitators and social revolutionists. It was precisely because 
the labourer, in too many instances, felt that he was uncared for 
by his master, and that his own condition was a glaring contrast 
to the prosperity of his employer, that he became the ready and - 
willing prey to the agitator. Those who have, like ourselves, 
watched the origin and progress of the movement in any one dis- 
trict, will be able to judge for themselves of the truth of this 
view of the subject. 

The hardships of the farm-labourers of the south of England 
is a wide and important question. There is so much to be said 
on either side, that, in order to weigh it equitably, the scales of 
justice require the most careful and delicate handling. Still, it 
is a subject which cannot be left out of consideration in con- 
nection with the solution of the Labour Problem. We do not 
belong to the number of those who believe it possible to banish 
, poverty altogether from'this or any country. That the minority 
of any State, or large civilised community, will be rich, and the 
majority poor, is a proposition sufficiently demonstrated by the whole 
course of human history. Poverty may be alleviated, but annihi- 
lated it cannot be—guch is a law resulting from the varying dispo- 
sitions and capacities of men. Nevertheless, the rich and poor are 
mutually dependant upon one another, for neither could well do 
without the other. The wealth of the opulent would avail him 
nought, were he unable to purchase with it the labour of his poorer 
neighbour in the shape of the necessaries, comforts, and accessories 
of life. And, on the other hand, the labour of the poor would often 
lack a profitable field for investment, were it/not for the forethought 
and wealth of the rich. The wisdom and providence of our 
Creator has established an admirable order of dependence between 
each portion of the human race. Auid especially is this true of the 
various Classes and conditions which are visible features of all civi- 
lised society. The more perfectly this principle of the dependence 
of the classes upon each other is recognised in any community, by 
so much the more will that community flourish, and its prosperity 
increase ; and the contrary will ensue in the degree in which the 
principle is ignored. Therefore, we argue, the middle and higher 
classes have some duties to perform towards the lowest class, which 
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cannot be neglected with impunity. The hard battle of life which 
the poor have to sustain is too often a subject of indifference to the 
employer of labour, and is, in some cases, totally forgotten by the 
landlord. To illustrate our meaning, let us imagine an employer 
placing himself in the position of the labourer, and considering the- 
wages question from that point of view. Weare inclined to think 
that, upon a calm review of the situation from that standpoint, his 
feelings of pity and compassion would often aid him to reach a higher 
level, and to attain to a truer judgment as to wages than has been 
the case during the past. 

Looking at the matter in the light of a commercial bargain, it 
is evident that the price of labour, like other things, is regulated by 
the law of supply and demand. But sometimes disturbing causes. 
occur to hinder the working out of this law, and, in consequence, 
the balance, that is, the price, is not in all cases equal to the real value. 
We would ask—has not this happened to some extent in the agri- 
cultural labour market; in such cases, for instance, as that of the 
isolated, or ignorant labourer? Whatever answer we may offer to 
this question, it is important to observe that the labourer has, in 
too many instances, answered it in the affirmative by welcoming the 
Union with open arms. 

But there are other considerations which may throw some light 
on this question of wages. Farm-labourers are unable to provide 
against u long illness or old age, and are then in the vast majority 
of cases obliged to seek parish relief. It follows, therefore, that the 
labourer is by no means self-supporting, but becomes a burden to 
those around him in his declining years. Can it be really desirable 
that he should continue so wanting in self-reliance and independ- 
ence? Is not the man placed thus in a humiliating position, and 
does not the master suffer, and, ultimately, the landlord also, from 
enhanced and burdensome parish rates? Another point to which 
we would invite attention is the effect of low wages upon the actual 
quality and quantity of work done, and in regard to the better 
quality and greater quantity which might be done by well-skilled 
hands, as well as in regard to the good relations desirable to be 
kept up between masters and men. Low prices are not always 
cheapest in the end, and this is as true of labour as of other things. 
And who can doubt that extremely low wages tend to slovenly 
work, and that thus they ultimately react upon the employer ? 
If a man believes himself underpaid, he is scarcely as likely to 
put forth all his strength and skill as when the contrary is the case. 

It our readers will call to mind the events which have taken 
place in the rural districts during the past year, and reflect on the 
pre-ent relations of the three land classes to each other, they will 
be able to judge for themselves of the truth of our views, and to 
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appreciate the justice of our conclusions. It is a fact patent to any 
but the shallowest observer that, independently of the price of 
wages, good feeling is always displayed by the men towards the 
master who treats them with kindly consideration, and interests 
himself in the comfort of their homes and the well-being of their 
families. And this is as true of the landlord as of the farmer. In 

every instance in which a landed proprietor feels that he has duties. 
to perform towards the lower class dwelling upon his estate, and 

accordingly makes himself acquainted with their hardships and. 
necessities; when finding them wretchediy housed and ill-cared 

for, he proceeds to provide clean, well-built, and sufficiently roomy 

cottages, and it becomes apparent that he has at heart. the welfare. 
of his poorer neighbours, so surely will he be respected and beloved ; 

and so surely, according to our experience, will Strike-Unionism 

be unlikely to find there a hearty welcome, or to flourish and to- 
spread, 

j And the moral effect upon the labourer of living in decent, 
comfortable houses, is not be despised. A well-built house natu- 
rally promotes industry and cleanliness on the part of the inmates,. 
and a happy home is the best preventive against the seductions of 
the public-house. Every one acquainted with the rural districts. 
of England knows that the most striking contrasts are to be seen in 
the appearance of villages and their inhabitants, not only in places 
as far removed from each other as are the counties of Lancaster and 
Devon, but also in villages, cottages, and cabins only separated 
afew miles from each other. A clean, well-cared for, comfort- 
breathing village, is everywhere a welcome sight; while to come 
across low, wretched huts, filthy without, and neglected within, can 
only give rise to feelings of repugnance and disgust, mingled with 
compassion for the poverty-stricken inmates. 

In confirmation of the views we have expressed in the course of 
this article, we may cite the facts deposed to at a conference of the 
landowners and labourers, called together at the instance of the 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester. At this conference —the result of a well- 
intended effort at conciliation, held in the autumn of last year—the- 
Bishop himself advocated—1, That the labourer should be better 
educated ; 2, That he should be better housed ; 3, That he should 
be given an increased interest in the land which he cultivated ; and 
4, that his rate of wages should be raised. In the course of the 
meeting, eight labourers were examined as to their grievances, and 
of these five declared that they were only then receiving 10s. per 
week, besides an allowance of cider. House-rent, according to the 
statements of the men, averaged some 2s. per week. It is very 
important to our purpose to find that that the landowners pre- 
sent—viz.: Mr. Holland, of Dumbleton, Mr. Price, M.P., and Cap- 
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tain De Winton—all admitted the reality of the grievances of 
the labourer, and particularly in regard to bad cottages and low 
wages. 

In the course of a speech addressed to the Lancashire Farmers’ 
Club, Lord Derby evinced the most intelligent sympathy for the 
labourer, at the same time that he wisely remarked that unionism — 
was not calculated to do him much good. He pointed out, too, 
the prudence of making a reasonable effort to keep the labourers at 
home, rather than, by neglect, forcing them to to fly from their 
country ; and he showed the necessity of landlords providing cheap 
cottages and allotments for the men and their families. But who 
can doubt that the amelioration of the hardships and grievances of 
the lower class is a matter well deserving the attention of land- 
owners? And, looking at the emigration side of the labour question, 
it is evident enough that, if it be desirable, as we believe, to induce 
our farm-labourers to remain at home, we shall best accomplish that 
end by an earnest effort to diminish their hardships, ‘to lessen their 
grievances, and to render their homes more comfortable, and them- 
selves more contented. 

A passage of Sir Arthur Helps’ so exactly confirms the views 
we have brought forward, that we think it useful to cite it here 
for the purpose of comparison, though it refers more particularly to 
the duties of statesmen. In his opinion, improvements are, in con- 
sequence of the ambition for fame and name continually dodging 
the steps of public men, far too often overlooked. He pictures to 
himself a statesman taking a quiet walk with him through London, 
or some other thickly-populated city, and he proposes to his com- 
panion some valuable improvements in the condition of the lowest 
class of the population, such as prevention of injuries from smoke, 
and the pollution of streams, and an amendment of the “ absolutely 
abominable arrangements for habitation ’’ which have to be endured 
by tens of thousands of our poorer fellow-countrymen. After 
stating that Radical Reformers would find little work were it not 
for the failures of statesmen, he continues :—‘‘ The statesmen of 
almost every country might afford to despise the efforts of the most 
democratic agitator if the welfare of the common people, in what 
are regarded as comparatively minor matters, had been sufficiently 
attended to. That man is seldom inclined to be clamorously de- 
structive who has a comfortable home, and who finds that the legis- 
lation of his country is directed not merely to the redress of political 
grievances, but concerns itself with all that can free his condition 
from whatever is ignoble, unhealthy, and unbecoming. . fc 
Wherever and whenever a great manufacturer, or other large em- 
ployer, of labour has had somewhat of the true spirit of the states- 
aman in him, and has striven to create a happy and contented popu- 
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lation in the neighbourhood of his works, he has uniformly, as far 
as my knowledge goes, succeeded in doing so.’”! 

Another improvement which suggests itself to us depends more 
‘particularly upon the farmers—the extension of the system of 
piece-work. If this system were only more generally adopted by 
employers, we feel sure, from practical experience, that the labourer 
would be materially benefited. As Lord Derby has so well pointed 
out, at present there is often no stimulus to individual exertion ; 
in fact, a strong, willing hand is often virtually prohibited from 
doing more than a certain quantity of work, in consequence of the : 
odium attached by his fellows to any excess of zeal in his master’s 
service. Every one practically acquainted with the matter is aware 
that men will work with far more energy by the piece than by the 
day. And common sense will suggest the reason. A man working 
by the piece feels that his reward depends entirely upon his own 
exertions, and therefore he takes care to develope all the skill and 
industry of which he is capable. How different is the case when 
the price of the week’s work is already settled before the man 
begins it! In that case, he knows that whether he may work hard, 
or lose half his time in looking about him, he will receive exactly 
the same amount when the pay-night comes. Is it wonderful that 
day-work and piece-work are carried on in a totally different manner ? 
The more general adoption of piece-work, accompanied with proper 
supervision of the work done, would not only prove an immense 
boon to the labourer, but would equally benefit the farmer ; for, 
according to our experience, payment by the piece is not only more 
satisfactory to both sides, but often actually cheaper. Why then, 
we may well ask, is not such an advantageous system more widely 
extended ? 

Although the evil effect of strikes cannot be denied by unionist 
advocates, yet it is contended that the fair value of labour cannot 
be obtained without resorting to this species of class warfare. To 
this objection we answer, that although we do not deny to opera- 
tives and labourers the right to combine for their protection, yet 
there are other and better means of settling disputes between em- 
ployers and employed than the widely-organised hostilities so con- 
stantly made use of by Trades’-Unions. The identity of interest 
and welfare existing between employers and employed is such, that 
the injury inflicted on either class by strikes or lock-outs reacts 
with sure effect upon the other. Wherein, then, we would ask, 
consists the wisdom of resorting to strikes? Mr. Lowe has 
pointed out clearly that this species of warfare can never perma- 
nently raise wages. And why should not the market value of 
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labour be ascertained, like other things, by mutual negotiation ? 
And, if combination be deemed necessary in the case of master and 
man alike, we see no reason, when disputes have arisen and cannot 
be adjusted by mutual agreement, why recourse should not be had 
to arbitration, or to Boards of Conciliation. 

But why have we seen so much obstinacy in trade disputes, 
and so lamentable a disposition to prefer war to peace! We believe 
the fact to be principaliy due to two causes. In the first place, 
the Unions have laboured under a mistake in supposing that class 
warfare tends to benefit the working man. But there is another 
cause more potent, and more comprehensive still, for it includes 
the idea of the first, and helps to explain its existence. There are 
able and designing leaders, who live and thrive upon agitation— 
men who, an incredibly short time ago, were common labourers, 
now earning their five or ten guineas a-day. Now, it stands to 
reason that it is to the interest of such men to keep the agitation 
stirring, or their occupation would be gone. Men, but a short time 
ago quite unknown to fame, now suddenly become class jeaders 
and heroes of the hour, cannot afford to despise the bridge which 
has carried them over safely from nothingness to note. Once 
admit that class disputes should be settled by mutus! agreement 
rather than by strikes, and these fiery demagogues must retire into 
the background—to the cold shades of obscurity, and to the dulness 
of every-day life. It is sad to notice that the prejudices of the 
simple and uneducated! labourer prevent him from perceiving that 
the improvement of /is condition is a secondary consideration with 
men of this stamp, that, in fact, it is only the means to be used 
for another end—the demagogic stepping-stone to power and 
riches. But we hesitate to believe that men of education 
and reflection will continue to accord their sympathy and support 
to a movement so little calculated in itself to benefit the labourer, 
and still less to improve the relations of the classes to each other, 
or to advance the true interests of society. 

We are disposed to admit that, independently of the strike agi- 
tation, the condition ef the labourer has considerably improved 
during the past quarter of a century. That he is still unable to 
obtain a regular supply of fresh meat for his family, much less to 
provide for unforseen misfortunes or old age, is perhaps, in part, to 
be explained by the fact that he is now better clothed than formerly, 
and that, other new wants having come into existence along with his 
improved condition, his extra earnings have gone to supply these 
wants. 

Such dire distress as was formerly witnessed in the rural dis- 
tricts has, indeed, been happily unseen by us in the present day. 
And, doubtless, the cost of :abour to the farmer has greatly in- 
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creased. At the same time, we must also recollect that the whole 
wealth of the country has immensely developed during the same 
period, and that farmers and landowners have been sharers in the 
prosperity. It would, then, have been a too shameful fAct, 
had the labourer been deprived of all share of the increasing riches 
of the community. The spectacle of immense wealth by the side 
of abject poverty, which the social aspect of England presents to- 
day, is one well werthy of the attention of capitalists and landed 
roprietors, and the essence of the matter is simpleenough. Is the 
labourer paid the fair value of his labour? The agitators say he is 
not ; they stir the length and breadth of the land in consequence, and 
the result is the Strike. Union. On this subject Mr. W. J. Edmonds' 
has given us some valuable facts, which may be compared with 
those already cited above in connection with the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter’s conference. After showing that the position of the labourer 
has materially improved during the past thirty years, and that his 
work is not only better paid, but, in addition, lighter and more 
pleasant, he contrasts the rate of wages in the year 1843 with that 
of 1871.2. The facts are as follows:—In 1843, the rate of wages 
in East Gloucestershire averaged, including piece-work, 9s. 6d. per 
week, and wheat was sold at 6s. per bushel. In the year ending 
April, 1872, the rate had risen on Mr. Edmonds’ farm to 13s. 6d. 
per week (10s. for day-work, and 3s. 6d. extra for piece-work), 
and wheat averaged 6s. 6d. per bushel. This gives a rise of 40 per 
cent. in wages, but only 8 per cent. in wheat. Against this Mr. 
Edmonds sums up thus :—Sugar.and tea are cheaper now than 
thirty years ago ; bacon is about the same; some necessaries are 
higher, in consequence of the action of Trades-Unions : and the high 
price of meat is merely exceptional, and likely to decline in the 
course of a year or two. 

From a review of these facts, we gather that there is a clear 
gain to the labourer, for the price of meat affects the calculation 
but little, precisely because he neither was, nor is able to purchase 
much of it. This last fact seems to us worthy of consideration, for 
if fresh meat be really a necesstty, it is surely a necessity to the 
labourer. But it is most important to our purpose te observe that 
Mr. Edmonds (himself a large tenant-farmer), in the course of his 
very fair and able paper, admits that the labourer has at least one 
erievance—he is unable to provide ayainst sitkness and old age. 
Masters and landlords, by thinking seriously on the case of he 
labourer, and by studying deeply how best they can remedy such 
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1 “On the Labour Question ; more especially on Agricultural Labour.” A 
Paper read at the meeting of the Cirencester Chamber of Agriculture in April 
last. 
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grievances as are real and evident, will, without doubt, take the 
surest means to solve the Labour Problem. When these two classes 
have set themselves to work, more seriously and more generally, to 
remedy the defects in their duty to the people, then will they be 
able, with all the more reason and justice, to require the people to 
do their duty to them. And, in regard to cottage accommodation, 
while the bad legislation of past years, and the short-sightedness 
and heartless conduct of individual owners, have both, it seems, 
contributed to the erection of the wretched dwellings we are most 
of us acquainted with—now gradually giving way to decent and 
healthy houses —no one can doubt that something still remains to 
be done in the way of improvement. But, as the subject has already 
received a large share of attention, we need not now pursue it 
further. 

But we may be told that our views, as to the solution of the 
question, are good in theory, but that they will not stand the test of 
practice, inasmuch as the conscientious and benevolent conduct of 
individual masters or landowners has not stayed the progress of 
Strike-Unionism on their farms or properties. We must be on our 
guard against over-valuing the force of this argument. The exist- 
ence of a general law is proved by the evidence of a large number 
of facts, and not by force of some few exceptional cases. It is 
a general law of humanity that benevolence and consideration for 
others beget the like good-will and consideration in return ; but 
that it is not always so—that their operation is sometimes modified 
by other causes—proves nothing against the truth of the general 
principle. 

Everything built up rests upon its own base; remove this, and 
the building tumbles to the ground. Now the edifice of Unionism 
has, we have endeavoured to show, its basis in the real hardships 
of the labourer. What, then, can so much contribute to the fall of 
the ugly building as to remove its foundation? It may be true 
that. the spectacle of a good master or benevolent landlord has not 
prevented the entrance of the Union into his particular district ; 
nevertheless, we are inclined to believe it has always tended to 
check the spread, and hamper the action of the movement. Let us 
rest assured that the explanation of the phenomena of strikes does 
not lie-entirely at the door of the working class. Capital has some- 
thing to answer for, as well as Labour; and every class must 
acknowledge its own duties and the rights of others, or society could 
no longer exist. 

The position of the tenant-farmer, placed, as he is, in the middle 
between the. landlord and the labourer, is no doubt one of some 
difficulty. He is, it has been well said, the bond of union which 
unites wealth and poverty, which links together the many and the 
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‘few ; and, as such, he oceupies a most useful and important position. 
Yet he is restrained to some extent in his action, however benevo- 
lent may be his aims; for he has the landlord above him, who 
naturally expects the punctual payment of his rent, whatever its 
amount; and, on the other hand, he has the labourer below him, 
-who must be paid whether seasons be good or bad, whether gains 
be great or small, whether he himself wins or loses in the race of 
lite. This consideration will show us how impracticable are the 
views of Unionist leaders, who talk of raising wages to £1 at 
a stroke, as if this could be by a word, with mutual pleasure and 
satisfaction all round! Mr. Edmonds has indeed far more justice 
on his side when he remarks, that a rise of wages must be gradual to 
be really beneficial to the labourer. No sensible man can doubt 
that the prosperity of the tenant-farmer is most important to the 
welfare of society. It has been to us, therefore, a subject for sincere 
regret to notice the unmerciful abuse which has been so profusely 
lavished upon him by unscrupulous agitators. Not only has he 
‘been roundly abused, in common with others in the rural districts, 
but he has been most savagely attacked by the avowed organ of 
the Unionists ( Labourers’ Union Chronicle), and his class held up to 
the execration of mankind. Vicarious cultivators; troublesome 
subjects; men who have sought to prey upon the public; a burden 
to the nation—thus have they been described. They are painted 
as tyrants, who have determined that their serfs shall never be 
emancipated, that their slaves shall continue slaves; as masters 
who have offered their servants tlie alternative of starvation, or sub. 
mission to unjust terms. Battle is declared, resistance is justified, 
blood and civil war even are named, class is matched against class, 
the banners of strife are boldly unfurled. And can such conduct 
be deemed worthy of sympathy by any thoughful, and ‘sensjble 
mind? Can such men be doing any good service to their country ? 
What are such agitators doing for society, except loosening its 
foundations? What can be the object of painting the farmers 
in such black colours, and appealing to tlie passions of the 
labourers, except to raise strife and hatred between these classes? 
And let us rest assured that the leaders who have done their best to 
excite a war of classes are the enemies of our common country, 
and by no means the real friends of the class whose interest they 
profess to serve. 

The Surike-Union agitation, as ‘far as it appels to physical 
force ; inasmuch as it tends to set class against class; inasmuch 
as the proceedings of its promoters destroy previously existing 
yood feeling between masters and men; in that its ultimate effects 
must be injurious to the men themselves ; because its aime ape 
unjust to employers, and injurious w every class; because, in 
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fine, it has a suspicious connection with the Social Revolution— 
undoubtedly contains in itself dangerous and threatening ele. 
ments. Nevertheless, were there no latent or active discontent, 
were there no real hardship or preventible suffering amid the 
farm-labourers of the country, the movement would wither in the 
bud, and die a speedy natural death. 

Looking at what we have seen taking place under our eyes, it 
would be simply absurd to maintain that the labourer has been, or is 
now entirely content with, his position. On the contrary, there is no 
doubt that the movement has been in many places welcomed with 
much zest and enthusiasm, and even women have taken part in it. 
There is no question that the old ties which formerly bound the 
classes together have been considerably weakened by the neglect of ° 
their estates by individual landowners, and through the selfish 
treatment of labourers by individual masters. 

We have heard that in days gone by certain owners of the soil 
pulled down labourers’ cottages, in order to drive the inhabitants 
away, and thus decrease the poor-rates. In our own time, we have 
heard of noble landlords in Scotland and Ireland who have done 
the same thing to create shooting-grounds or grazing farms. Can 
we wonder at such inhuman conduct producing its legitimate fruit 
in loosening the ties of wealth and poverty, of the rich and the 
poor? And we are acquainted with the existence of a proud and 
selfish spirit among the monied classes. We have heard of masters 
bargaining for the labour of their men, as if these were creatures of 
a race lower than themselves, and not men of feelings and wants 
like their own. We have not the slightest doubt these are some 
of the causes to which must be traced the effects we are now wit- 
nessing. Labour would not have become so rebellious had not 
theshand of Cepital been somewhat heavy upon it. The burdens 
of the poor would not have become so intolerable had there been 
no selfishness or oppressiveness on the part of the rich. 

The farm-labourer is unable to provide adequately for sickness 
or old age. The workhouse stares him in the face as he drops 
slowly down the decline of life. Is this just in itself, or worthy of 
a civilised and Christian country? We have shown that this 
grievance has a real existence, no less than the other hardships of 
bad cottages and low wages. We have proved our position by the 
admissions and evidence of men of standing, practical knowledge, 
and experience. Let us hope, then, that landowners and masters 
will give their full attention to the question of improving the con- 

dition of the farm-labourer. It cannot be expected that the whole 
burden of improvement should be undertaken by Sny one class. 
#ach class has its fiinction, its sphere, and its duty, the : perform. 
abce‘of which is dbsolutely necessary for the health and strength of 
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the whole body social. As it was justly observed by an agriculturist 


himself, much care, forethought, and energy, have been already 
bestowed on the bringing to perfection of sheep and cattle, but by 
far too little on the improvement of the labourer. But we cannot 
believe that so lamentable a contrast will long continue to be 
seen. 

Nor can we deny that great good may ultimately result from 
the fact of public attention being turned to the consideration of 
the case of the labourer. Few persons will be found to maintain 
that his position is in all respects satisfactory. We are overselves 
the determined enemy of Strike-Unions, yet we confess to sentiments 
of lively sympathy for every just and wise effort to improve the 
labourer’s condition, precisely because we have at heart the well- 
being of each of the land classes. We have taken great pains in 
the course of this article to offer for consideration what we believe 
and feel to be the true solution of the Labour Problem. We have 
pointed out how the sources of the current of agitation may be dried 
up, how the onward flow of the disastrous flood may be stayed in time. 
Looking back upon the conclusions we have come to, we argue that 
the most effectual way to defeat the Strike-Union agitators will be 
to take the weapons out of their hands. Let landowners and 
masters only show themselves in earnest in seeking out and 
endeavouring to remedy the social grievances which exist, in alle. 
viating hardships by no means fictitious; let every substantial 
cause for discontent be fairly considered, and thus the most potent 
allies of the agitators will be disarmed ; the occupation of these men 
will vanish; and, the relations of the three land classes being 
replaced on a better footing than heretofore, at length the diffi- 
cult Labour Problem will stand a fair chance of solution, and thus, 
we will hope, may the dark cloud, now gathering in the distance, 


and frowning above the horizon of the future, be dissipated for ever. 
A 
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FAIRY FENELLA. 
CHAPTER XI. (continued). 


* LISTEN to the odious thing,’’ whispered Ellen to Sophy, “ and. 
only look at poor papa’s slippers ; he’s had them on all morning. I 
do wish I had made Tom go to his room and take them yesterday, 
while he was away. Do you know what papa said in the gladness 
of his heart when he came to say good-bye (he thought he was geing 
for good). The dear, foolish, soft-hearted man said: ‘If you are 
ever in this country again, Mr. Steward, you must give us 
a ball.’’’ 

‘* «Thanks, thanks, Mr. O'Hara,’ said the wretch, ‘I hope to 
be back the day after to-morrow.’ I just wish you had seen how 
papa’s countenance fell! I had to rush out of the room, for fear 
of bursting into a roar of laughter.”’ 

The Arab had by this time ceased talking to Josephine, and 
was staring at Sophy and Ellen. ‘ Those girls are whispering, 
Miss Allen,’’ observed he, turning to his left-hand neighbour ; 
**vou should tell them that young ladies ought not to whisper in 
company,—at least that was the rule when I was young.”’ 

“ Tell him to hold his tongue, and mind his own business, Aunt 
Georgie,’’ cried Ellen, very angrily. 

** How can I hold my tongue, Miss Ellen, when |! know that 
Kate, there, is dying to hear my adventures. Putover that basket 
of gooseberries, will you, and I'll begin.”’ 

No lady complying with his modest request, he had to get up 
and reach the basket for himself. Laying it down between Josephine 
and himself, he commenced his history. 

“It was very hot, indeed, all morning, and I soon got. tired of 
walking, so 1 caught an old horse that was grazing in a field near 
Tarna Chapel. I made a bridle of straw for him and mounted 
him bare-backed. He was not a spirited animal, but be ambled 
along very comfortably till we got within a mile of Clara, where 
I overtook a poor old woman trudging under the weight of a basket, 
groaning and cursing the heat. What could Ido? You know, 
girls, I have always a soft spot in my heart for the ladies; so I drew 
bridle, and asked her would she like a ride. ‘Yes,’ said she. I 
made her mount behind me from the ditch, bidding her clutch hold 
of my waist with both hands, and we rode in that loving style through 
Clara. I let her down in sight of the Glebe door. We dyew 
crowds, I assure you.” 
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“No accounting for tastes,’’ from Reby. 

** Tt was a kind deed,’’ pronounced Josephine. 

‘Qld Rutherford fed and stabled my steed, and I rode him back 
to his own field yesterday. I gave his owner a sixpence for the 
use of him.”’ 

‘* Was he satisfied ?”’ 

‘* Not at first, Miss Reby: he stood out for eighteenpence, but 
at length I persuaded him that sixpence was quite enough. I then 
went to the shore to look for wild duck, and got so interested that 
I forgot the hour, and daylight was going when I reached the road 
again ; so 1 made my way to a forge by the side of the road, and 
asked the good man of the house for a night’s lodging. He had no 
bed to spare, but he let me sleep with him, (Miss Allen dropped 
her Berlin work, and edged herself a little further away), and he 
shared his supper with me—a fine badger, which was simmering in 
the pot; and what more could he do, I’d like to know,’’ concluded 
Mr. Steward, appealing to the group, triumphantly. 

‘‘A badger !’’ ejaculated his audience, in various tones of 
disgust. 

‘“It was not bad at all, I assure you: hunger is capital 
sauce. I rose at half-past five with the blacksmith, and walked on 
here in time for breakfast. There, Kate, are my adventures for 
you.” 

‘What had you to pay for your badger supper, Mr. Stewart ¢”’ 
inquired Reby, with contenrptuous emphasis. But she received no 
answer: Mr. Stewart pretended not to hear. ‘* 1 could swear he 
gave the man nothing,’’ she whispered to Ellen and Sophy. 

“ Miss Drummond,” said Mr. Steward, “I must show you my 
specimens. I have been skinning them since I came in—a magni- 
ficent Larus Marinus—the black-backed gull. I showed you one of 
the eggs in Tom’s collection—an olive green marked with very dark 
brown. Then I also shot a fine Fratercula Arctica, or Puffin, the 
only one I could get at all near.’’ 

‘You were very fortunate to get two good specimens. ’’ 

‘ But I have not told you of my best luck: the humming-bird 
moth, Macroglossa Stellatarum. It is only in very hot weather 
that he is to be found up here. I put him in the tin case, and 
slung the birds over my shoulder. It is so infernally hot that I 
only got home in time to save the skins.’’ 

‘*T should like to see the Lary—what did you call it ?”’ 

‘“* Larus Marinus ; I’ll make him into a plume for your hat, if 
you like. I’ll bring him to show you this evening.’ 

“ Do, please,” said J osephine, though she knew that her mother 
and aunt detested the youth, and thought he spent too much time 
in their drawing-room already. 
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“ Are James and Lucy coming to the pic-nic to-morrow ?” asked 
Reby. 

a Oh, yes,’’ replied Jane, ‘‘ and Lucy’s cousin, Miss Elton—the 
loveliest little creature! Now, do you know, she’s just the loveliest 
little creature you ever saw!”’ 

‘‘Is she? but you go into raptures over every new person, 
Jane.” 

‘*Fairy Fenella (that’s what I heard Lucy calling her) is 
worthy of any raptures. She is very tiny: she'd hardly reach up 
to Kate’s shoulder. She has black, black sparkling eyes, and a 
quantity of black hair, which she wears plaited round and round 
her little head; and the whitest skin you can imagine, with just a 
tinge of pink in her cheeks when she speaks or laughs; and then 
her wee, wee hands and feet !—she is a little fairy princess, whose 
like was never dreamt of in Ballyshandra.’’ 

‘**She must be something out of the common to have inspired 
Jane in this manner. Why did they give her such an outlandish 
name ¢’’ 

** Lucy says her grandmother and great grandmother were both 
called Fenella : I didn’t hear how the name came into the family. 
Everybody at Fimn Hill is crazy about her; you should see how 
Mr. Fitzpatrick attends upon and flatters her; and, as to Lucy, 
you’d think she had got a new plaything. I never saw anything 
like the way she watches her and runs after her.”’ 

‘Is not she very delicate ?”’ 

“Yes, you see that at once; no healthy girl could have that 
transparent complexion.”’ 

** What is Mrs. Elton like ?”’ 

“She is a good-humoured, stupid woman, who talks a great 
deal without saying much. She idolised Fenella; I should think 
that is her only strong feeling. When I asked them to the picnic, 
she said her daughter was too delicate, and she could not let her go ; 
but Fenella declared she was strong enough, and she’d like to go; 
so her mother gave in, a. a matter of course. Mr. Fitzpatrick said 
he'd carry her in his arms up the cliff, rather than let her be dis- 
appointed. That from him! The revolution that the fairy lady 
has effected in Finn Hill should be seen to be believed in.’’ 

That evening as the Drummonds were finishing dinner, Mr. 
Steward appeared at the lodge, and walked into the house without 
ringing, according to his own charming, easy habit. 

The party in the dining-room heard him prowling about the 
drawing-room, whistling jig tunes. He had been known to find 
his way to the kitchen, and ask for a drink of butter-milk, a liberty 
which Aunt Harriet deeply resented. 


‘* He’s rummaging your basket, now, most likely, Harriet, and 
unfolding your work to see what you are making.”’ 
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“ Well, Reby, let him: he'll see nothing there but old Nancy’s 
under garments.” 

“Now he is at the chimney-piece, opening the spills, and 
pieceing them toread the writing. I caught him at that one day. 
He beats everything for curiosity. What letters did you fold into 
spills last, Josephine *”’ 

“ Any letters in your table drawer, Josephine?” asked Kate 
and Sophy. 

Josephine did not appear to notice their insolent questions. 

‘* If he weré my friend, I’d try and teach him better,’’ remarked 
Reby. “ How I wish I had left Kate’s note open in the drawing. 
room! J saw it inside a book. She calls him a nasty little mean 
creature in it.”’ 

“We shall have his company all the evening,’’ sighed Mrs. 
Drummond ; ‘‘ really, Josephine, you are very tiresome for being 
so unnecessarily civil to him.’’ 

Whatever he might be, he was her adimirer, so Josephine gave 
little heed ; she merely rose from the dinner-table in a more digni- 
fied manner than usual, and sailed into the drawing-room. 

Mr. Steward had completed his tour of inspection, and was 
reclining at full length on the sofa, close to her particular window. 
There he remained all the evening, and only left in time for tea at 
the Castle, seeing plainly that Mrs. Drummond was not going to 
invite him to drink tea with her. 

Josephine talked and listened with graceful self-possession, 
although Reby, stationed directly behind the “ Arab,’’ and ip 
Josephine’s full view, made the most hideous grimaces at him 
nearly all the time, shaking her hand in close proximity to his 
mop-like head, and otherwise distinguishing herself, and exciting 
Kate’s and Sophy’s admiration. They were bursting into fits of 
ill-stifled laughter every few minutes, but Josephine did not seem 
to heed them ; she was gaining a good deal of information on the 

subjects of botany and natural history—interesting information, 
which the youth was able to furnish particularly well ; and she was 
leading him on by the unnecessary civility, which provoked her 
mother and aunt so much. 

It cannot be said that he amused her very much, after all ; but 
he wore a coat, and he admired her more than he did the other 
girls ; therefore, she was ready to encourage him. -4propos of that 
coat, Mr. Steward had not yet accomplished the chief object of his 
visit that evening, and, without accomplishing it, he had no inten- 
tion of quitting Mrs. Drummond’s roof. 

‘* Where is Lionel, do you think ?”’ inquired he of Reby. 
‘*T really have no idea.’’ 
“ Well, I wish you’d look for him, and tell him I want him.”’ 
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Reby tried to look dignified, but only succeeded in looking 
cross ; however, Lionel chauced to pass the window at that moment,. 
and Mr. Steward darted after him, saying a hurried “‘ All right! 
There he is! Good night, Miss Josephine.”’ 

Passing his arm through Lionel’s, he held him fast. 

“ Why, Steward, where in the world have you dropped from ?”’ 

‘*From your drawing-room, where I have been sitting with 
your sister Josephine all the evening.” 

“The devil you have!’’ muttered Lionel, under his breath. 
‘** IT must stop Miss Josephine’s little game,’’ added he, mentally. 

“You must lend me some clothes to wear at the picnic to- 
morrow, Lionel, like a good fellow: you see these are rather too 
much scuffed for an affair of the kind.”’ 

‘* A cool request, Steward! Iam going to the party myself.”’ 

‘*‘Come, now, Lionel, don’t be a churl: you have two good 
suits. Come, like a generous fellow, lend me your second best. 
You can’t wear them both at once, you know. What’s that in- 
teresting and instructive tale about the dog in the manger ?”’ 

Lionel looked towards the drawing-room window. Had his 
aunt or Reby been within hearing, he should have summoned 
courage to refuse ; but, being soft-hearted, like his sister Sophy. le 
had no chance against the ‘‘ Arab,’’ who, guessing his weakues-, 
walked him further away from the window. 

‘Tm in a fix—a regular fix! You really must lend me the 
suit for to-morrow.”’ | 

‘*Only for to-morrow ?’’ questioned poor Lionel, doubtfully. 
His finances being low just then, he saw no prospect of being able 
to replace the second best suit, supposing anything shculd happen 
to it; and the fate of Mr. O’Hara’s slippers and Tom’s studs was 
betore his mind’s eye. But he could not bring his easy nature to 
say ‘‘no.”” ‘* You will give me them back to-morrow night witheut 
fail, Steward 2?” 

‘Undoubtedly! I only want them for the day. You're a 
right, good chap, Lionel !”’ 

** Well, come away to my room, and you shall have them.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
FAIRY FENELLA. 


Jane O'Hara had said to Lucy, when inviting the Finn Hill 
party to the pic-nic, “You must come, if it is only to see Mr. 
Steward: he’s the queerest creature! Now, do you know, you 
never saw any one half so yueer ;’’ and forthwith she launched out 
a recapitulation of his oddities. 
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Lucy had not yet seen him, except at church; she had been a 
good deal occupied at home since the arrival of Mrs. and Miss 
Elton, and Mr. Steward was out shooting the only time she called 
at the Castle ; but the Drummond’s and O’Hara’s all talked to her 
about him; his rudeness and eccentricity were the favourite theme 
of their discourse. 

“ You seem very proud of him, Jane,’’ remarked she. 

‘‘He makes us laugh, dear; he is ever so queer. We laugh, 
though we can’t help being angry with him, too. Mamma says we 
shall have him all autumn, for papa will never have the heart to 
turn him out; and it won’t occur to him that anybody could 
possibly grow tired of him.” 

No expedition to the Atlantic had taken place since the 
memorable one so long ago, when Mr. Oliver had proposed to Mary, 
and Mr. Sinclair frightened Josephine nearly out of her senses. It 
was natural that Lucy should remember that day, as she climbed 
the steep, grassy bank to the edge of the cliff. A merry group of 
her young friends stuod where Geraldine and Cecil had been then— 
her darling Geraldine, so blooming and so gay. 

‘“‘T suppose,’ thought she, ‘‘ the joy of earthly love must be 
faint and poor compared with the spiritual joy she is feeling now.”’ 

James, who was at her side, divined the cause of the half-sad, 
half-speculative expression in her changeful face, and endeavoured 
to turn away her thoughts from the past. 

“Let us read ‘ The Brown Rosary,’ Lucy ; Jane wants to hear it 
read aloud, for she declares she has neither time nor patience to 
read to herself.”’ 

Jane, Carrie, and Lucy were speedily encamped on the wild 
thyme bank, listening to his reading, which was always pleasant to 
hear, since he possessed the gifts of a well-modulated voice, and a 
good deal of taste and feeling. 

Jane and Carrie listened at first ; but the latter, not being very 
literary, soon strayed from the group to station herself at the brink 
of the cliff, and look down cautiously at the rocks below—a vast 
way below—where Mr. Steward, Lionel, and ‘Il’om were scrambling 
about, trying to shoot wild pigeons in the caves. Most adventurous, 
not to say rash, was Mr. Steward, and poor Lionel’s clothes were 
getting many a scuff and tear on the sharp rocks. Their owner 
could not help following them with anxious, prophetic eyes. He felt 
sure they would be of little value to him when he got them back. 

At the first pause in the reading, Lucy placed her hand on 
James's arm. “ We are forgetting Fenella,’”’ said she ; “ perhaps she 
might like to hear ‘ The Lay of the Brown Rosary! ’ ’’ 

‘‘ Never mind her,’’ replied James, laughing; “she is amusing 
herself very well with Josephine. Just look there !” 
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Lucy turned her head and saw her cousin seated by Josephine’s 
side, at some little distance. She was laughing at something 
-Josephine had been saying 


“Let her alone,” peniael James; “she: doesn’t want us, and 
we don’t want her.” 


“That's very uncivil of you, James ; men are the rudest 
creatures !’’ put in Jane. 

“But Lucy keeps me on such hard duty, looking after her 
cousin. I am obliged to carry Miss Elton over streams.”’ 

** Now, James, be accurate; you only had to lift her over one 
‘drain, and to run intofthe house for shawls for her many times a-day.”’ 

“ ‘Excellent occupation for you! It is all you are fit for.”’ 

“Ts it, indeed? Thank you, Jane, for your flattering opinion.” 

“She is sitting on the grass,” interrupted Lucy. ‘‘ Aunt Elton 
would be dreadfully uneasy about her, if she knew. Do ask her 
to come over and share our rug, James.”’ 

** Well, Lucy, if I must I must ;’’ and he got up with an air of 
pretended languor. “Do you see how she tyrannises over me, 
Jane?” 

The embassy was successful. James returned with the lovely 
little cousin upon his arm, and Lucy tenderly received her, making 
her lean against her, and rest her head upon her lap. Thus placed, 
with her cousin’s arm fondly encircling her, Fairy Fenella was very 
much at her ease. 

‘Lucy thought you might like to hear our reading, Miss 
Elton ; do you like poetry?” 

‘When it is not too grave, Mr. Galbraith; I think I like all 
pretty things.”’ 

“ Sweets for the sweet—lovely things for the lovely,”’ said Jane, 
looking very admiringly at the beautiful little creature before her. 
“Now, haven’t I said a nice thing? But James should not have 
left it to me to say.’’ 


“Mr. Galbraith does not pay compliments, and I like him the 
better for it,’’ returned Fenella. 

James laughed and looked at her with more interest than he 
had yet shown inher. In truth, he had not paid her a single com- 
pliment; he had not been so taken with her as the rest of the 
party at Finn Hill. His sour guardian was all suavity where she 
was concerned; Mrs. Fitzpatrick roused herself from her languor to 
pet her, having even been seen to offer her the use of her own 
particular sofa, and Lucy hung delightedly over the fragile little 
cousin who had loved Geraldine so well; but, although James 
admitted that she was beautiful, he did not pay her much atten- 


tion, declaring that she was nothing but a shallow little beauty, 
selfish and uninteresting. 
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‘‘ She has been accustomed to have her every fancy consulted, 
James,” replied Lucy, when.he uttered this unfavourable 
criticism ; “ but I do not think she is selfish at heart; consider her 
disadvantages in being an only child, a beauty, and an invalid. 
Study her a little, and you'll perceive what a number of amiable 
qualities she has, notwithstanding.”’ 

“Study her, must I? You are becoming a severe task- 
mistress, Lucy. I shall rebel if you persist in setting me such 
hard lessons,’” 

This he said to tease her, but he obeyed her slightest wish ; 
and though not yet one of Fenella’s admirers, he was ready to 


serve her at all times, and was exceedingly: gentle and .kind to_ 


her. 

“T like Mr. Galbraith the better for not paying compliments,”’ 
said Fenella; and James, who had, as we have hinted, no mean 
opinion of himself, began to think he had possibly been a little 
unjust to Fenella. He stole an occasional glance at her as she 
lay against Lucy’s lap, and thought within himself that he. had 
been slightly mistaken in calling her uninteresting. ‘‘ She likes a 
sensible man who rather despises compliments,’ proceeded he, in 
his mental discourse, while he was reading out Mrs. -Browning’s 
strong musical lines. There was every excuse for the frequency 
of his stolen glances, for so fair a creature had never before 
appeared in Ballyshandra. Josephine, the beauty of the parish, 
was merely a handsome, but rather coarse-looking girl by her side ; 
and, as to the other maidens, Fenella eclipsed them totally. 

Her tiny figure was beautifully rounded, her hands and feet and 
little well-poised head all in the exactest proportion, and every 
feature in her face perfect. 

One admirer went wild about her dark eyes; another praised 
her luxuriant coils of hair; a third raved of her pearly teeth and 
coral lips ; and none who looked upon her, of either sex, ever denied 
her beauty. 

Her remarkable loveliness was enhanced by her careful toile-— 
the fresh, perfectly-fitting muslins, the delicate white lace for even- 
ing wear, the pretty boots and gloves, the like of which had never 
been dreamt of in Ballyshandra. 

Josephine expended a good deal of careful thought upon her 
dress, but the result was very different from Fenella’s, and she 
could not help envying the little stranger. 

James read on, and when he came to passagés he particularly 
admired, he glanced first at Lucy for sympathy, as of old, but he 
looked also at the lovely little face upon her lap, expecting to read 
grave thought and tender emotion there too. Fenella, however, 
was not literary: she thought “ The Lay of the Brown Rosary” a 
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most stupid production, and her dark eyes closed in the midst of 
her companion’s comments upon it. 


“ Dear God, and must we see 
All blissful things depart from us, or ere we go to Thee ? 
We cannot guess Thee in the wood, or hear Thee in the wind, 
Our cedars must fall round us ere we see the light behind.” 


James made a pause after reading these lines, and re-read them 
more slowly. 

“ How fine !’’ was his remark. 

“Yes, dear James, but so sad—oh, so sad!’’ faltered Lucy. 
** Let me confess that I’d keep my cedars, though I should never 
see the light behind.”’ 

** You do not really think so, Lucy, I fancy ; but, if you do, God 
will not suffer you to keep them. It is well for us, darling, that 
His wise, merciful hand can be unsparing. For me, I am content 
to think that necessary trials will not be withheld. What has 
saddened you so to-day ?”’ 

‘“T believe I can tell you what ails.me. You remember the 
last time we were here, four summers ago, how very happy aud 
hopeful we were! Geraldine and Cecil stood just there. I can, I 
think, see their graceful, upright figures against the sky. What fol- 
lowed? I have been living through it again since we began to climb 
the cliff, and this poem happened to chime in with my train of 
thought.’ She went on dreamily quoting from ‘‘ The Brown Rosary :” 

“ T’'d choose, perhaps a love-lit hearth, instead of love and heaven, 

A single rose for a rose-tree, which beareth seven times seven.” 

‘“T should choose thus. I am looking down the years, James : 
I cannot spare my cedars: no more of them must fall.’’ 

“How do you know that you or I shall have many years to 
spend! ‘Suttcient unto the day is the evil thereot,—or, stay ! here 
are words I like even better. ‘As thy day so shall thy strength 
be.’ Faithless and cowardly, Lucy, to despond in the face of such 
a promise as that!” 

“James, dear, you are right. Speak to me in your clérica! 
capacity. How do you set te work to encourage your poor people 
when. they are desponding like me ?”’ 

James was nothing loth to comply; he spoke in his official 
mauner and little air of authority, which might have tempted many 
another listener to smile ; but Lucy heard him with the humility oi 
a learner : she looked on him as her appointed teacher, no longer 
merely her fellow student. 

His decision of manner served, instead of the personal experience 
which, as yet, he did not possess ; and Lucy wondered at his good- 
ness, believing he must feel very deeply what he said so well. 

Fenella slept through their talk, with her lovely liead still rest- 
ing on Lucy’s knee. There was a faint flush on her oval cheek, 
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and her lips were slightly parted ; one shapely arm rested on the 
; the other was laid negligently across her breast. She looked 
like a beautiful sleeping child. : 

James and Lucy both gazed at her. ‘‘I admit,’’ said the 
former, ‘‘ that she is interesting. as well as very lovely.” 

“T am glad to hear you have so much perception at last,’’ re- 

Lucy, smiling. ‘It is becoming rather chilly. I must wake 
her, lest she take cold.—Fenella, love 1 !”? and bending over her 
cousin, she awoke her with a kiss. 

Fenella opened her soft, brown, velvet eyes, and the delicate 
flush deepened a little in her cheek as she raised oyna to a sitting 
posture. 7 

“Have I been asleep, and did you spread this warm shawl over 
me? You are very kind to me, dear Lucy!”’ 

“Ts not everybody kind to you, Fenella ?’’ 

“ Yes, indeed: I don’t believe that I was ever crossed or con- 
tradicted in my life; but, please, do not let me be exacting and 
selfish with you, Lucy. You were talking the other day when you 
did not know I was in the room, and I overheard Mr. Galbraith say 
that people who are always given their own way are sure to become 
selfish. Don’t let me be selfish, Lucy.’’ 

“My dear child, we were not thinking of you! We were 
merely talking in the abstract, as we often do.” 

“"The abstract? What does that mean ?” 

‘‘Oh, something very stupid and hard, Miss Elton!’’ cried 
James, laup hing. 

“But I like the way you talk, though I don’t always quite 
understand what you mean,’’ said the little beauty, with a wistful 
look. ‘“‘ You make me wish to be better than I am; and I never felt 
that wish until I knew you. ‘The people in Dublin do nothing but 
pay me compliments, and talk frivulously.”’ . 

James was observing her minutely while she spoke ; and the 
interest she had aroused in him for the first time that day, rapidly 
deepened. He had thought of her as of an expensively-bound 
trashy volume, which he would not be troubled tw open; but he 
now perceived that the beautiful binding was not all—the book 
contained some attractions of its own that might well repay perusal. 

Fenella was quite sincere in saying that she wished to be better. 
She had beer paid so many compliments that she no longer cared 
to receive them. She knew she was beautiful, but was so accus- 
tomed to the knowledge that it ceased to give her pleasure. 
Several men had asked her to marry them, but none of them had 
succeeded in touching her heart, or filling the void there, which was 


aching just a Little as she said, ‘‘ You make ine wish to ba, better 
than I am.’ 3 
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“ You are not selfish, darling,’’ said Lucy, tenderly. 

*¢*T don’t know that, Lucy; I am afraid I always think first of 
pleasing myself ; for instance, I should not have gone to sleep when 
Mr. Galbraith was reading aloud for my amusement.” 

“ Did not I fail in amusing you, Miss Elton ?”’ inquired James, 
his eyes dancing with mirth. 

“ Yes, it was very dull and sad; and you and Lucy began to 
talk so gravely, I could not listen. Why are you always earnest 
and grave?”’ 

“ T have juvenile spirits when I am encouraged a little, Miss 
Elton—quite juvenile, I assure you ;—now, Lucy, haven’t I? Do 
speak a good word for me. It is Lucy who is earnest and grave— 
you must teach her how to trifle.”’ 

“‘ Here come the girls from the shore! They are not minded 
any of us should be grave much longer,” said Lucy, smiling her 
quiet smile, as she got up and went to meet her friends. 

‘ The evening was growing very chilly, and a mist began to 
creep up the mountains from the sea,—a swift, ghostly, grey’ 
veil enveloped the breakers, and the rocks they roared over, 
where the gentlemen had been scrambling. a couple ‘of hours 
before. 

A light, mist-like shower was falling, and, together with the cold 
cloud rising from the sea, warned our party that it was time to 
bend their steps towards Shanna, where the cars and phaeton 
awaited them. But ere they reached the little village of Shanna, 
they must defile through sand-hills for the distance of half-a-mile, 
since there was no road leading to the ocean any further than the 
village. It was rough and difficult walking through ‘that deep 
sand, and Fenella was right glad of James’s arm, which he offered 
of his own accord, without waiting for Lucy’s commands. It was 
the first time he had freely chosen to be her escort, but then he had 
newly made the discovery that she was interesting. So he sup- 
ported her with one arm, and on the other he carried the shawls 
and wraps of the other ladies, for Mr. Steward, Lionel, and Tom 
were gone on in advance of the rest. 

‘* I declare I am sorry to go home,’’ said Fenella, looking back 
at the Atlantic from the last turning of* the road winding through 
the bent-grown sandhills; ‘‘just see that sunny g gleam between 
the showers—not warm, but so bright !’’ 

‘“ You like fine scenery ?”’ inquired her companion. 

‘*T am not sure that I appreciate scenery in general ; but T like 
ever y thing about this country: I am so happy here!” 

“ Do you like the people, too, Miss Elton ?”’ asked he, bending 
his‘tall head so as to look into her face. - 
“Yes, very much indeed,” returned she, with a blush, and 
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a coy look in her brown eyes: “you are all so kind and go. 


« Are we, really? Which of us is so very good? Mr. Fitz.. 
patrick or my aunt,—or—I am afraid to hint such a vain thing,— 
but do tell me, am 7 good ?”’ with an amused smile. 

“T think you are, and Lucy is good: she is nearly perfect, I 
am sure. I never met any one like her.”’ 

“Granted! There is but one Lucy in the world!” 

. “ What are they all doing ?” cried Fenella, pointing to the rest 
of the party, who had walked on in front, and were now standing 
still gazing intently at something. . 

They had reached Shanna Lough, a mountain lake, about half- 
a-mile in length, and rather more than a quarter-of-a-mile in 
breadth, which was surrounded by heathery hills that bounded your 
view as you stood looking towards the Lough, with your back to 
the village. : 

Shanna villace—a collection of miserable hovels,—was perched 
on a slightly rising ground overlooking the Lough. 

When Fenella uttered her exclamation, the O’Hara and Drum- 
mond girls had come to a standstill on the sandy road directly 
beneath the village, and were gazing at the Lough ; while old men, 
and women and children (all the inhabitants of Shanna, in fact, 
who had not gone to the turf-cutting), were out before their dvors, 
staring fixedly in the same direction. 2 

“ What is it ?’’ repeated Fenella. 

“ Look there !’’ cried James, pressing her arm somewhat closer 
to him—*“ don’t you see something on the Lough ?”’ 

A two-masted vessel was sailing steadily down Shanna Lake, her 
sails swelling in the breeze, and her sailors climbing the rigging, or 
running about the deck—a ghostly, silent crew, for no sound 
reached the land. The ship was approaching the extreme end of 
the Lough, where a thick forest of rushes, flags, and water-lilies 
grew in the shallow water. The excitement of the spectators 
culminated. Would she turn? Where would she go now? 

While they were looking with starting eyeballs, some all amaze. 
ment, others with terror, the vessel made steadily for the rushes, 
sank down suddenly among them, and disappeared. 

** What was it?’’ whispered Fenella, catching her breath, and 
hanging more heavily on James’ arm. 

‘What was it ?’’ croaked an old crone, who had crept close to 
them from the village; ‘‘ what was it, honey? It was just them 
was here afore now, an’ it’s well seep it’s po gude they’re 

* ate 

“Has that ship, then, been seen here before ?’’ asked James, 
“The saints preserve us! Aye, sir. It was sailing the rest the 
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time o’ the small-pox, when I was a wee cutty, the length of my 
stick; but I mind it bravely, bad luck to it! I mind my mother 
an’ my granvie fetching me fornenst the door to see it, an’ I mind 
the big wheen o’ coffins that left this town after it, for many’s the 
woefu’ day.” 

‘* Did it ever come back until to-day ?”’ . 

“ Troth, ay, sir. It was the spring afore the big famine,~— 
that’s nigh hand eighteen year ago—we’er praties got black an’ 
melted in the ground, an’ the want brought the fever wi’ it. There 
was plenty coffins leavin’ this street thon time, too. Our Tom was 
amang them, an’ Jenny Dugan’s man, an’ little red Croonie, an’ 
the Bryans that lived ‘at the door wi’ us, an’ a wheen mair that 
I dinna mind. Lord save us! What’s all this! What’s all 
this !’’ and she hobbled back to her village cronies, groaning and 
muttering. 

The hum of voices was growing louder every moment. During 
the progress of the ghostly vessel, a silence like that of the grave 
had reigned in Shanna; but now each tongue was loosed, and the 
people were talking and gesticulating all at once. 

A group surrounded the young ladies, and some of the elderly 
people were telling them the same story that, the. old woman had 
told James and Fenella. All agreed that the appearance of the 
ship was a portent of evil. 

The shoemaker, with an unfinished shoe in his hand, was fore- 
most of the group: he was a Protestant, and a man of some little 
education, but he was not much less superstitious than his ignorant 
neighbours. 

‘* Is’nt this a poor thing, your reverence?’’ said he, touching 
his hat to James. ‘‘ Thon ship’s allowed to be very unlucky. 
The Lord only knows what’s afore Shanna folk, for we dinna 
know.”’ 

“* My good Duncan, we may say that every moment of our lives. 
God knows what lies before us, though we are completely ignorant 
of the fuiure. You, a member of my own congregation, must. set 
these poor people a better example. 1 did not expect to find you 
so superstitious. What if I were to tell you that that ship we saw 
on the Lough was only the reflection of some other ship sailing 
somewhere out on the ocean. Listen, and I shall try to explain 
what I mean.”’ 

Duncan's look told that Mr. Galbraith’s explanations would be 
wasted upon him; but he came nearer the group of ladies, and all 
@urrounded James. Fenella trembled: she was very pale, and 
ber eyes were wide with terror. James, feeling her tremble, 
olasped her little arm with a more protecting touch, and looked 
down at her reassuringly. | 
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Lucy was grave and thoughtful: she did not raise her eyes from 
the ground when her young friends exclaimed inchorus, ‘‘ Yes, 
James, do tell us what it meant !’’ 

“T'll tell you what I think it was, Jane. I think the ship was 
the Fata Morgana—an appearance caused by reflection in a certain 
state of the atmosphere. The ship was sailing out at sea,—was 
reflected on a cloud, and then its shadow was cast upon Shanna 
Lough, as on a clear looking-glass. Just notice how very bright 
the shine is, between these misty, drifting showers! Look at those 
curious, low-hanging-clouds, which seem to have risen out of the 
ocean all of a sudden.”’ 

“Dear me, Mr. Galbraith, did we merely faucy thé ship was 
there ? it looked so real,’’ faltered Fenella. 

“It’s a fine thing, surely, to be book-learned, your reverence, 
observed Duncan, with a melancholy, incredulous shake of the head. 
‘‘T’m only a poor man: the Lord send you may be right,’’ and 
he took leave of our party, and went slowly back to his shoe. 
making. 

“My dear James, your science was thrown away upon 
Duncan,’’ remarked Lucy, as they proceeded on their way. 

‘“*So it appears, Lucy: I must take him that new Treatise upon 
Light, and try to explain myself better.”’ 

“Indeed, you may save yourself the trouble, James. Better 
show us the treatise; we believe in your learning, even though we 
don’t quite understand.”’ 

“Don’t laugh at me, Lucy: I shall not permit it.” 

“T was not laughing at you, I assure’ you: I spoke in all 
sincerity.”’ 

“Speak for yourself, Lucy ; I don’t believe in his learning, and 
I choose to believe in the phantom ship,’’ cried Jane O’ Hara, 
laughing. 

Fenella whispered to her companion, ‘‘I understand a little bit 
about the reflection on the cloud, Mr, Galbraith ; but still I am so 
foolish as to feel frightened. That was so strange that the woman 
told us,—I mean the small-pox and the famine fever coming just 
after the ship had been seen.”’ ; 

“ Merely a coincidence, my dear Miss Elton: don’t think about 
it. Iam grieved that the people’s superstitious folly should have 
frightened you. You are tired ;—this long walk has been too much 


for you; but here we are close to the phaeton.”’ 

There was something very chivalrous and winning in the 
lLeverend James’s manner with women—a subtle charm consistié 
probably, in the anion of gentleness with physical strength. Fenete 
Was not insensigal ta it. She lke to be assisted iato the phaeton, 
aud tenderly wrapped up in her warm shawl; and she felt very. 
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ee and proposed to drive her 


ra remarkable beauty had, as we have said, won her a great 
many admirers ; in fact, James was the first young man who had 
seemed quite insensible to her charms. He had not appeared to 
admire her at all, and this indifference of his had rather piqued the 
little lady, and caused her to think about him as she had never 
before deigned to think of any man. She would not have admitted 
it to herself, but she certainly was beginning to like him, and to 
wish to make him like her. And she had so often provoked her 
mother by being cold to her frivolous, but, in a worldly point of 
view, very desirable admirers ! 

James talked to her that night as he was in the habit of talking 
to women whom he liked : the coldness and ceremoniousness of his 
manner was quite gone. Lucy, from the back seat of the phaeton, 
joined in the conversation sometimes: she was glad to see that 
James began to understand and like her cousin better. But James 
did most of the talking. Fenella lay back luxuriously, answering 
his remarks from time to time, satisfied to let him soothe and 
amuse her, two arts in which he was a considerable adept. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A SHADOW. 


**T am come to make myself useful.’’ 

** And amusing, too, I hope, Mr. Galbraith ?’’ 

“As far as in me lies, Miss Elton. I fear my capacity for 
amusing may not be very great.’’ 

**T shall not say whether you are agreeable or not, and I won't 
iet Lucy say either. I disapprove of such barefaced fishing,’’ cried 
Fenella, gaily. 

“Tam not appealing to Lucy, for I am aware that I sometimes 
do succeed in amusing her,” replied James: “ the question is, Do I 

amuse you? Come, Miss Elton, be generous.”’ 

.“The question must remain a question,’’ returned she, tor- 
sientingly. 

“Then I don’t read to you—not @ single word, and I came pre- 
pared to read aloud all morning, though I ought to be at St. John’s, 
Igeking after my schools. Lucy knows how kind and self.den ying 
it is of me to turn my back upon them.” 

“* Eh?” said Lucy, glanciag up from her painting— Oh, yes, 
y@u are displaying self-denial.’ 

‘* She is pleased to be sniidiech, Mas Elton: now, is that Kind 
@ right ?”’ 

‘* She must be right—always.’ 
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“Too bad, too bad! You have pretty speeches for Lucy, and 
none forme. I want you to soothe ge, be gn a little. Am I 

amusing? Do say I am!” 

“ Well—perhaps—you may be a little tiny bit amusing, some- 
times,” admitted she, with her piquante smile. ‘* Now you will 
read tous. Please do!” 

The time was noon, the place the book-room at Finn Hill, 
where Lucy was employed in copying an old painting, and Fenella, 
reclining at her ease in a most comfortable chaise longue, was 
making a tatting collar. 

These had been their occupations for many previous mornings ; 
and James had geverally found time to read aloud to them. He 
was obeying Lucy’s injunction of some days before—that he should 
study Fenella: and the study grew pleasanter and easier every 
hour. | 

It must have been for the purpose of prosecuting the study, that 
he took up his station exactly opposite her on the morning in ques- 
tion. Nothing could be more negligently graceful than her atti. 
tude, or more charming than the colour of her fresh, exquisitely. 
fitting pink muslin, except it might be the colour of her cheeks, 
| which were brighter, as well as rounder, since her arrival at Finn 
Hill. The painful look of delicacy was almost gone, and she was 
now able to endure a fair amount of exercise, 

James’ eye took in every item of her charms, from her ebon 
coronal of plaits, down to her tiny French slipper, which kept appear- 
ing and disappearing under the border of her dress. 

‘““* A thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’’’ thought he; “ but 
this beauty would have driven Keats crazy.” 

He wondered why everything about Fenella was so enchanting 
and how it came that the Ballyshandra ladies could not produce the 
same effects with their toilets. 

“Since I am to Tead, ladies, you must choose the book : what 
shall it me 2” 

‘‘ More of Mrs. Browning,” said Lucy. 

‘* No, no, a novel, or something else very light!” cried Fenella. 

“The novel, be it,” said James: ‘‘I think we have given your 
cousin an overdose of poetry, lately, Bucy: she looked rather tired 
of ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ yestepday.” 

‘* Yes,’’ assented Fenella, “I was tired of it : I don’t pao like 
poetry, however beautiful. I have only a flimsy, little mind. I 
em but a trifler, you knew,”’ 

“T don’t know that at all,”’ replied he, glancing at the delicate 
lacework her left fingers were accomplishing ; “ but supposing you 
are a trfler, it does not follow that your mind must be flimsy. It 
as the most difficult thing in the world to trifle gracefully. What 
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are you making? I assure you that the manufacture of that open. 
work thing would be no trifle to me.” 

“This is a collar for Lucy : why my work is called ‘ frivolité :’ 
that is it’s French name.”’ 

~ “You have not chosen a novel, yet.’ 

‘‘ No,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but I have thought of one: you pro. 
mised to read me all about Elfin Fenella.”’ 

“So Idid. I think, however, you might find Sir Walter Scott 
heavy. Ishall tell you the story some day when we are in the 
boat.” 

“ Kingsley, then,” suggested Lucy. 

But James was prepared with an objection here, too. 

“ Kingsley,’’ said he, “in qll earnest—painfully earnest—no 
trifling about him. Choose once more, Miss Elton.’’ 

“Let us have that other book you said I ought to read ;—oh! I 
forget—it was some name that began witha V?’ 

“Villette? Yes that will do charmingly.”’ 

Lucy did not hear much of the first few chapters. »She had 
smilingly agreed to James’s amendment with regard to the poetry, 
but she did not feel quite happy or satished. It was such a new 
thing to her to hear James deferring to the opinion of any other 
than herself! Her tastes, her wishes were wont to wei.) too much 

with him, that it caused her a strange sensation wien he per- 
sistently cousulted the tastes of another, even though that other 
should be Fenella, whom she had entreated him to please. 

And she wished that Fenella should be pleased : she would not 
for the world have had any book read but the one she chose. She 
acknowledged that James was obeying her own directions in being 
attentive and kind to her cousin, yet was she conscious of a vague 
uneasiness,—too vague to put into words, but none the less per- 
plexing and horrible for all that. She was utterly bewildered, and 
her brain whirled, while she sat at her drawing motionless, and to 
outward appearance as calm as usual. 

The vague uneasiness remained with her, and soon took form. 
Fenella was an accomplished musician. No pains or money had 
been spared in cultivating her beautful voice—such a rich voice to 
pour forth from the slender throat of so small a creature. 


Lucy’s voice was sweet, but it was like a thread compared 
with Fenella’s, and she was perfectly and painfully aware of it 
inieriority. 

‘The new songs Fenella brought from Dublin were a great treat 
to the party at Finn Hill; even Mr, Fitzpatrick tie eeeaten eal 
into remaining awake to listen, and musical evenings were much 


in vorue, 
it was Lucy who first proposed that they should. get up some 
VY 
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trios, Fenella taking the first, she herself the second, aud James 
the bass, and the practisings were very pleasant and merry, and 
the result extremely good. At length James, who always acted 
upon the whim of the moment, asked Fenella to sing one of his 
and Lucy’s duets with him. 

She at first refused, saying it was unfair and unnecessary that 
she should take Lucy’s part ; but James, as usual, very eager to 
carry out his fancy, pleaded with her so earnestly that Lucy joined 
in with her persuasions, and Fenella’s consent was gained. From 
one duet they went on to another, until Fenella learned all the 
songs in Lucy’s old fashioned repertoire. The change of singers was 
undoubtedly an improvement to “the music, as Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
naively remarked. ‘‘ My dear,’’ said she to Lucy, ‘‘ I never thought 
those duets so pretty before.”’ 

“* Poor Lucy could not but agree: she thought somewhat bit- 
terly that Fenella’s music was not the only advantage she possessed 
over her. She was not wanted at the piano since Fenella had 

learned the duets; so she sat apart pretending to read, but in 
' veality undergoing the horrors of an inner conflict—battling bravely 
with the vague uneasiness which had been her unwelcome com. 
panion now for some days. She was unwilling to let it take the 
dreaded name of jealousy, and bravely, bravely indeed, did she fight 
her battle. 

The chandelier shed a flood of soft light upon the thoughtless 
two, James in his comely youth and strength, and Fenella in her 
beauty,—attired in white lace, with an enormous bouquet of scarlet 
geraniums in her sash, and another in her hair, just behind her 
little ear. She was enjoying herself extremely, that triumphant 
beauty, while the pale, quiet girl drooping over her book in the back- 
ground was suffering heroically. 

Mrs. Eton did not play at chess, but she liked a rubber of whist, 
and Lucy was seized upon to make up the game. 

‘* They don’t want you at present, Lucy,’’ said her father ; 
*‘ you may as well take her hand.”’ 

Ah! could it be that James did not want her? So Lucy took 
her place at the whist table, but she endured so much that evening 
that she detested the very name of whist ever after. 

First of all she played very badly, and excited Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
wrath so much that his scolding frequently rose above the music. 

She could not resist looking at James and Fenella very often : 
she might, it is true, have changed her place at the whist-table so 
as not to see them, but there was a fascination in the sight which 
prevented her doing so. 

Fenella had her back towards her, but James was standing side- 
ways, bending a little over his accompaniest as he always did, and 
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she could see the entire play of his expressive face, as he sang, 
“* Drink to me only with thine eyes,’’ or asked the tender question, 
“ Lassie, wad ye luve me?’’ 

. It was the self-same tender look he used to bend on her when - 
they sang the song: she could not perceive a shade of difference in 
his manner. 

Could it possibly be that Fenella was supplanting her in more 
than the music? Why did James look at her and talk to her 
so much? Why did he drop his voice and lean closer to her 
during those delicious little pauses between the songs? (How 
delicious they were poor Lucy remembered well !) 

Why did ‘he so seldom seem to be aware of her presence in 
the room, and why were the looks and tones, which used to be 
hers alone, now diverted to Fenella? While asking herself these 
terrible questions, was it any wonder that the unhappy girl forgot 
to count the trumps, thereby incurring Mr. Fitzpatrick’s heavy 
displeasure ? 

These suspicions of hers did not take form all at once: it was 
a fortnight after her first uneasiness, that she was forced to acknow- 
ledge how Fenella seemed to be taking her place. 

The growth of her agony was gradual: had it reached its climax 
suddenly she must have gone mad. 

And James ? 


He hardly gave her a thought. She, who had engrossed all his 
thoughts for so many years, was now little more to him than 
Fenella’s cousin. 


His nature was a very perplexing mixture of enthusiasm and 
fickleness. He had taken up many a furious hobby, and let it 
drop again, during the course of his short life: his love for Lucy 
had been the only very lasting emotion he had ever known ;— 
and now it was melting away, totally eclipsed by a new passion. 

Ardour without constancy—a man of one idea, which idea grew 
and grew until it became gigantic, and fell of its own weight. 
yo Lucy had indeed been building her dearest hopes upon the 


The workmen at St. John’s Vicarage were at the most critical 
and interesting part of their work, viz.: the finishing touches, but 
James appeared to have forgotten them ; at any rate, he rarely went 
to supeyintend their operations. The schoolmaster wondered why 
Mr. Galbraith so seldom visited the school; and the choir felt ag- 
grieved because they had twice assembled for their practice, and 
he was not forthcoming. Never before had their teacher failed 
them since St. John’s choir came into being. 


The choir had been James’s pet hobby, but change was come 
o’er the spirit of his dream. z 4 
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To do him justice, he was still almost quite. unconscious of that 

. He had never yet thought of asking Fenella to take the 

at the Vicarage which he had so long dedicated in his own 

. mind to Lucy ; indeed, he had no idea that he was falling in love 

with her—he merely knew that he liked to look at her and talk to 

her; and, as usual, he simply followed his impulse, without any 
attempt at mental questioning. 

_ Thus it never for a moment occurred to him that he was neg- 

Jecting Lucy. 

Nobody dreamt what an ordeal those lengthening evenings were 
to her; how she longed for the singing and whist-playing to come 
to an end, that she might run away and ‘ide herself, and her 
strange, new pain, and relax her features from their iron calm. 

But her gentle cousin was wont to follow her to her room for 
the confidential, nocturnal chatter so dear to most maidens, and 
Lucy took herself to task severely for feeling inclined to repulse 
her innocent caresses. For Fairy Fenella was honestly fond of her, 
and continued to overwhelm her with marks of affection. At last, 
however, Aunt Elton’s knock was heard summoning her daughter 
to bed, and Lucy could unbend. We are very sorry for her, ‘and 
willingly draw a veil over that unbending. 

She rose early morning after morning from unrefreshing sleep, 
hoping to find James alone in the Veealktast esos : they might read 
or talk together as of old, and he might, she thought, say something 
which would show her she was mistaken in thinking him changed. 

** It cannot be that he does not love me now; I won't believe it ; 

it is impossible.’’ 

She made this resolution afresh each morning as she went down 
stairs; but James was never there alone ;—never there at all until 
the whole party assembled, and then he used to follow Fenella into 
the deep embrasure of a window, and stand talking to her while 
Lucy assisted her mother with breakfast. 

Oh, the jealous agony, the miserable restlessness, the horrible 
uncertainty with which she watched them! 

They were beginning to talk a good deal about thenseelves. 
Fenella t 1d James stories of her school-life, and her experiences of 
Dublin society; and he in turn related his favourite views and 
plans. We know by this time, that the Reverend James did not at 
all dislike to talk about himself, although he never was offensively 
€gotistical. One morning he appeared from the garden with a pale, 
pink rose, which he presented to Fenella, who was stationed in her 

window, with the tatting collar in her hands. 
‘* What an exquisite shade! I never saw any colour like it,” 
said she. 
‘There is only one colour in the world to be compared to it,’® 
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he replied—“ only one pink as delicate and lovely,” and laid the 
rose lightly against her cheek. 

The lauded pink grew several shades deeper, but she did not 
look displeased. It will be seen from his audacity that their inti- 
macy must have been progressing very rapidly since the day of the 
pic-nic. And Lucy, glancing up from her occupation of bread 
cutting at the moment, witnessed this little scene. 

We have described Lucy’s state as one of restlesness: she could 
not settle down, and perhaps it was well for her that at this time 
she had a good deal of work upon her shoulders. 

First of all, providing for the increased household demanded 
time and thought from the housekeeper; and, although Hannah 
was a faithful prime minister and coadjutor, she could not do the 
thinking for Lucy ; secondly, there were more invalids than usual 
in the village of Finn, where Mr. Fitzpatrick’s labourers lived, and 
they had to be looked for and visited. 

All looked to poor Lucy for comfort. She was able to pity 
them, and hear the outpouring of their ailments and afflictions, 
but at this time her words of spiritual comfort were very few indeed. 
How could she speak sincerely of Heaven while her thoughts were 
chained to earth with James and Fenella, who were probably amusing 
themselves happily without her? 

Then, on her return home, her mother and aunt used to claim 
her attention, and prevent her joining the young people. 

“ My dear,” said her mother one day as she was following her 


cousin from the room, “ won’t you wait for your aunt? She said 
she’d like to walk with you.”’ 


**Oh, yes, mother, certainly.”’ 

‘* And amuse her, Lucy: she says you are very grave.” 

“ An old charge against you, Lucy, is it not?’ asked James, 
laughing. ‘“‘ Perhaps,” continued he, dropping his voice lest Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick should hear—* perhaps Mrs. Elton is not easy to amuse.” 
’ “TY know I was a stupid companion the other day when aunt 
aud I were walking together,”’ said she. 

“Nonsense, Lucy, I know better: we won’t say who was 
stupid,’’ returned he. ‘‘ Are you going to wait?) Then, I suppose 
I had better follow Miss Elton, and tell her you are coming after 
us? She wants to sketch while the day is bright.”’ 

Lucy sat down resignedly beside her mother’s sofa to wait for 
Mrs. Elton. She could not repress a jealous pang as-she saw the 
alacrity with which James left the room to hasten after her cousin. 
She saw him take ber shawl and sketching-book from her in his 
peculiar gallant and gentle manner, and then bend towards her 


to offer his arm,—that arm which used to be her own property, but 
which seemed to belong to Fenella now. 





i. 
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Lucy sat where she could watch the pair out of sight ; and then 
turning to her mother, she inquired— 

‘‘ Mamma, how am I to amuse Aunt Elton?” 

‘“‘T don’t know, dear : what does she talk to you about ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, she tells me about rings and brooches, and this dowager’s 
diamonds, that bride’s wedding presents, and describes dinner 
parties and balls, and talks of people I never heard of before.’’ 

“She says she can’t find out what you care for, Lucy: she is 
‘not able to understand a young person who does not love dress and 
amusement. You can talk to clever people, my dear: Dr. Corrie 
says you are very ayreeable. You should tell your aunt about 
your books and schools.’’ ' 

“ Ah, but she does not care for that, mother, dear. She asks 
me questions about the country somes, and I answer as well as I 
can,” replied Lucy, with a patient smile. 

‘* Well, darling smile when you answer her. I don’t like to 
hear my only daughter called too grave for her years.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll try, mother ; but why does not papa walk with her some. 
times? He might take her to see the short-horns.”” 

‘* Your father!’’ cried Mrs. Fitzpatrick, in unfeigned astonish. 
ment, “ he would never be troubled walking with her: he thinks it 
quite enough to talk to her in the evening. Men don’t like to be. 
put out of their way; they think women’s society a trouble, 
James is different, but then he is one in a thousand: just notice 
how kind aiid attentive he is to Fenella!’’ 

Along the fir-tree avenue, so soft to the foot with its fragrant 
carpet of dry fir needles, James ard Fenella paced slowly. They 
had come to that stage in their friendship when words were not 
much needed between them ; they were close together, and they felt 
that the companionship was very sweet; so they traversed the 
long avenue in silence that was unbroken until they reached the 
gate. 

There they found McPherson’s son, Jack, busily employed in 
sweeping the path. He touched his cap to James, and said, 

“ Please, sir, is Miss Lucy at home? John Callaghan is very . 
near his last, an’ he wants to see her. 

‘*] thought she was with him this morning ?”’ 

‘* Ay, sir; but he was calling on her when I was in at dinner- 
time, an’ fleecking the neighbours to fetch her.”’ 

‘She will be vexed that they did not do what poor John wished. 
Why did not you come for Miss Lucy, Jack ?”’ 

“T dinna know, sir,’’ and the boy hung his head. Suddenly 
brightening, he said, ‘‘ My mother was here a wee minute ago, Mr. 
James; an’ she says John’s fell quiet since two o’olock ; he doesna 

know Matty nor the weans.”’ 
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“Then, Jack, there’s no use in saying a word to Miss Lucy, 
now : it would only grieve her needlessly.” 

“These scenes make too deep an impression upon her,” re. 
marked he to Fenella, as they walked on. 

**She is so good, Mr. Galbraith; she makes me wish to be like 
her.”’ ; 

**She is good, indeed ; but I think you cannot be altogether 
‘bad, my dear Miss Elton, since you are able to admire goodness so 
much,” replied James, with a quizzical smile. 

*¢ Ah, you don’t know me,”’ returned she, earnestly—“ my edu. 
cation has been quite different from yours. When I see you and 
Lucy and the Miss O’Hara’s' all contending who will do most for 
others, it strikes me what a selfish little creature I am. I never 
did a generous thing in my life. Every body flattered and petted 
me. I led a frivolous existence, never thinking of the poverty and 
suffering there was in Dublin, perhaps close to our own house. 
Even mamma—poor mamma, I let her think for me, and wait upon 
me, I never do a single thing for her; and to see how Lucy takes 
care of Aunt Fitzpatrick !”’ 

** My dear child,’’ began James, and then he stopped short in 
confusion, and stammered, ‘‘ I beg your pardon !”’ 

**'You need not beg my pardon, Mr. Galbraith: a great many 
people call me ‘ child,’ perhaps because I am so little. I like to 
hear you say ‘ my dear child.’ ”’ 

**'Your humility is very child-like, Miss Elton: humility is 
@ rare and beautiful quality ; there is no reason why you should 
not become all you wish.”’ 


Here was a fine opportunity for teaching, and James was not 
slow to avail himself of it. He thought he never had so delightful 
a pupil. Fenella raised her soft, brown eyes to his face, drinking 
in every word with the utmost reverence and devotion, and he felt 
charmingly self-complacent, and, at the same time, indulgent to her 
ignorance. Indeed, he was quite surprised at his own flow of elo- 
quence, and the clear way in which he conveyed his meaning. 

Lucy had very frequently applied to him for instruction, and 
had been submissive enough as a pupil; but then he had always 
had a dim, uneasy suspicion that she was almost his equal, which 
suspicion had taken somewhat from the pleasure of teaching her. 
This new disciple, however, took up a very lowly attitude; he saw 
that she was beginning to accredit him with not merely wisdom, 
but all the cardinal virtues; it was extremely pleasant to have so 
lovely a worshipper. 

Fenella was perfectly sincere in her wish to become better than 
she was; but how much of it was owing to her growing love for 
James she had no idea. Meanwhile Lucy and her aunt had set out 
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upon their walk. Mrs. Elton was a great talker, and it was occa- 
sionally hard to keep up attention. Lucy did her best to day- 
but she answered a little at random, while$she was trying to watch 
the pair far on in front. 

‘It was the nicest reception of the season,—all the officers in 
uniform. They do not like to wear their uniforms, I’m sure I don’t 
know why; but the Lord.Lieutenant makes a point of it, and all 
the balls at the Vice-Regal Lodge are quite brilliant in consequence. 
Ihave been at three of them—fairy-like scenes—oh, Lucy, the 
blaze of diamonds you see there! There was Lady Partridge in her 
family jewels, worth a fabulous sum—really I am afraid to name 
the exact sum, but I think General Mountjoy told me they are 
valued at £6000 ; or—no! was it £8000? No, it must have been 
£6000. <A row of brilliants upon her skinny neck, for she is pretty 
well advanced in life now; her eldest daughter, Mrs. Trevor, is five- 
and-forty, if she’s a day.’’ 

When her aunt’s conversation took the ring and brooch direc+ 
tion, Lucy’s attention wandered still more. It was suddenly re- 
called by hearing Fenella’s name. 

‘It was Fenella who was the means of getting us invitations to 
the Vice-Regal Lodge.”’ 

‘* How did that happen, aunt ?”’ 

“His Excellency is a great admirer of beauty ; and he was 
wonderfully struck with Fenella at Mrs. Fitzgerald’s concert.’’ 

‘‘T don’t wonder,” replied Lucy, with the ghost of a sigh, “ I 
don’t wonder at all: she is extremely beautiful.” 

“ Mrs. Fitzgerald told me that he made inquiries about us 
‘that lovely girl,’ he called her: she gave directions that we should 
receive invitations to the next ball at the lodge. Was it not very 
gratifyin g ?’ ’ 

“Indeed it was, aunt.”’ 

“A good dance would do you all the good in the world, Lucy ; 
it would put some colour in your cheeks, and you’d dress up very 
nicely. You'd look very well with your hair more fashionably 
dressed : pink silk and pearls would be your style. No girl can 
afford to despise dress and fashion.”’ 

“TI don’t despise it, Aunt Elton, but I need very little dress 
here. As to a dance, I dare say I should like one very much, but 
there are no dances in Ballyshandra.’’ 

‘‘No, my dear, nor any other parties that I can find out. I 
said to your father, what do you mean to do with Lucy! You 
should entertain the county—get young men to stay at Finn Hill: 
you are giving her no chance of settling advantageously in this 

solitude. It is horribly selfish of you.’’ He was angry and said 
something odd—what’s this he said? oh! it]was, ‘ The county may 
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hang before I entertain it.’ It was a strange expression. 
"m sure my remark was a natural one, and was made in good 
part.” | . 

“Oh, dear Aunt Elton, you must not mind papa: he never 
means the rough things he says.”’ 

‘*T don’t mind it, Lucy: I was doing what I thought my duty 
to you. The carelessness of parents with regard to their daughter’s 
establishment in life always surprises me. I can never reproach 
myself as far as Fenella is concerned. It is not my fault that she 
is still unmarried. She has had every advantage ; constantly in the 
best society since she was seventeen. That she is not settled, and 
well settled, too, is purely the fault of her own perversity—she 
would not marry the men who asked her. But it is quite different 
with those poor girls at the castle and lodge: they are fairly good- 
looking, though rather countrified ; but they cannot settle here,— 
their parents give them no chance.”’ 


‘But is there not a providence in all those things, Aunt 
Elton ?”’ 

‘* A*providence, Lucy? ‘Stuff-and-nonsense, my dear! Would 
Fenella, pretty though she is, have had three good offers had she 
spent all her life in Ballyshandra? I won’t say anything against 
your father, but I must say I think Mr. and Mrs. O'Hara quite 
culpable for remaining here: they are rich enough to go away 
sometimes, and those eldest girls are getting on in life.”’ 

‘* They are good, contented girls, Aunt.’’ 

‘‘T daresay they are: I’m not saying a word against them. I 
know they are friends of yours. Where was I? Oh, I was telling 
you about the Viceregal Lodge, was I not ?”’ 

‘* Yes, a most interesting history,’’ replied Lucy, with that 
patient smile of hers. 

“Yes, my dear, you may be sure I took immense pains with 
Fenella’s toilet for the occasion. I got her a fresh white lace over 
white silk, trimmed with bouquets of snowdrops, and snowdrops in 
her hair. She looked exquisite. His Excellency did me the 
honour of complimenting me upon her appearance. ‘ Madam, 
said he, ‘your daughter is exactly like a fair snowdrop to-night.’ 
it was the next day that one of his aides-de-camp, Colonel 
Farquhar, proposed for her. He is a good deal older than Fenella, 
certainly; but he is good-looking and has a clear £3000 a year. 
However, she would not hear of it—cried when I urged it. I have 
been brought to giving her her own way about matrimony, as well 
as about everything else. What a pleasing young man Mr. 
Galbraith is !’’ 


‘* Yes, indeed,”’ replied Lucy, recalling her thoughts with a 
start. 
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‘Your father tells me he is independent of his profession. 
How much has he, Lucy, do you know? What is the amount of 
this income ?”’ 

‘* He has five hundred a year, Aunt Elton.” 

‘*‘Indeed!” Mrs. Elton walked on a little way in silence—a 
rare thing with her. At length she said as if thinking aloud, ‘‘I 
never before saw Fenella so pleased with any man.”’ 

* It was well for Lucy that’ no reply was necessary, for she was 
quite incapable of making one. Mrs. Elton asked many more 
questions before she reached home, such as ‘* Where does that lane 
lead to? Whose is that farmhouse? Where do the Miss Drum. 
monds have their dresses made? What makes the flax have that 
horrible smell? What is done with it when it is taken out of the 


water? Is it a profitable crop?’ &c., but happily these questions 
were easier to answer. 





| 
| 
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NOTICES OF THE MONTH. 


THE WAR WITH THE ASHANTEES. 


Wak with a numerous and powerful race like the Ashantees, 
a crafty, turbulent, and blood-thirsty people, sheltered by imacces- 
sible fastnesses, and a climate fatal to Europeans, is no more than 
what must occasionally be expected to arise under any circumstances 
where European settlements are placed as are Cape Coast Castle 
and the quondam Dutch factory of Elmina. A war broke out 
in 1819, soon after the King of Ashantee had subdued Abrah, 
the capital of Fantee, upon the occasion of a misunderstanding rela- 
tive to an article in a treaty of peace negotiated by Mr. Bowditch 
in 1817. When, in 1822, Sir Charles M‘Carthy took possession of 
the factories on behalf of the Crown, the Coast tribes looked upon 
him as their deliverer from internal and foreign oppression, whilst 
the King of Ashantee, stung by the revolt of his vassals, threatened 
exermination both to the Fantees and other coast tribes, and to the 
English. Captain Laing marched against the common enemy, and 
repeatedly defeated them, but, in such a country, without any de- 
cided result. Sir Charles M‘Carthy was himself less successful. 
The civil servants at Cape Coast Castle were armed to go out with 
him to encounter the king, at that time within fifty miles ‘of the 
coast, and sacrificing eight or ten virgins every day to propitiate his 
war fetishes,—and they returned no more ! 

After the defeat and death of Sir Charles M‘Carthy, the Govern- 
ment of the time came to the conclusion that the wisest course to 
adopt was to retire from the Gold Coast. But the merchants trading 
with it entreated that our factories might be retained, and offered 
to rule the coast in peace and prosperity for £4000 a-year. Captain 
M‘Clean (known to literary men as the husband of Miss Landon) 
was appointed administrator, and under this arrangement it is gene- 
rally conceded that every thing went on with eminent advantage to 
the natives, to the extension of legitimate commerce, the suppression 
of the export slave-trade, and to the honour and-renown of the 
British flag. 

The Colonial Office, instigated apparently by such successes, 
reassumed .the protectorate, at, it is said, a groatly increased ex- 
pense, and without a well.working defiinite policy. The Fantees, 
& vain, contentious, and turbulent race, got up a confederation, and 


cobbling up a constitution, required that their independence should 


° “yar . mn 4 : 
be recognised by the guthorities, This was resisted, and some of 
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the leaders were placed in confinement, but this act of spirit was 
not approved ef, and the governor was recalled. The Ashantees 
took advantage of the indecision thus manifested, and re-opened 
war with the Fantees, whose obedience they claim while, on 
the part of the English, to whom the Dutch had conceded the fac. 
tory of Elmina, they claimed the tribute previously paid by their 
predecessors—an act of submission to a barbarous potentate which 
was very wisely refused. It would only, indeed, have led to other 
demands of a still more debasing character. © | } 

The King of Asbantee has hitherto been successful in his hosti- 
ties carried on against the Fantees, but there are not the slightest 
grounds to suppose that he can be equally so against the English. 
It is one thing to g forth and fight semi-savages in a poisonous and 
solid rampart of vegetation, and another to wait for them behind 
ramparts of stone. To disclaim (after imprisoning Fantee chiefs 
for treasonable practices as subject to British authority) the full 
protection of the people, and say they can only look upon us as 
benevolent friends, as expounded by Lord Kimberley and Mr. 
Knatchbull Huggesson, is quite a new phase in English inter-colo- 
nial politics, and one we are happy to say to which a common sense 
of justice, and of national honour and dignity, will never put up 
with, or adopt. 

The Haussas, a coast tribe, armed and disciplined by the Eng- 
lish, under the command of Lieutenant Hopkins, first inflicted 
punishment upon the Ashantees. A detachment of marines (that 
branch of the service which is always employed upon “forlorn 
hopes ’’), and negro troops from the West Indies, have been sent to 
the reinforcement of Cape Coast Castle and Elmina. The native 
portion of the latter town has been burnt by the marines under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Festing, in consequence of the inhabitants giving 
arms and shelter to the Ashantees, and since that, the combined 
forces under the eommand of Captain Freemantle, R.N.,.and Lieu- 
t@ant-Colonel Festing, R.M.A., have inflicted condign punishment 
upon the Ashantees, who it is only to be regretted cannot be fol- 
lowed up to their fastnesses. They are indeed said to be in force 
within 15 miles of Cape Coast Castle, and to be threatening that 
place, but with the forces at haud, and reinforcements sent by the 
Himalaya, no apprehensions need be entertained for the safety of 
the place. | 

Considering, however, the absolutely fatal character of the 
Gold Coast to European constitutions, there is only one way of 
holding it, if worth holding, for purposes of commerce, civilisation, 
and putting down the slave-trade—in ether words, of really benefiting 
the natives—than tmining and employing negro troops (the ex- 
perience of Ameriva, and of the West Indies, has shown that aldne 
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of:-wild- agen, Gin black African can live among men civilised) gra. 

the condition and conciliating the friendship of 
the natives, and, equally gradually, opening strategic roads into the 
interior. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


What is Spirit? Being an Essay on the Origin, Development, 
Attributes, and Destiny of the Human Spirit. By Clement. 
Pine.—James Burns and E. W. Allen. 

THIS is an ambitious title to but 4 small tract. It is not, how- 
ever, the sole cause that what is aimed at is not satisfactorily carried 
out, for St. Paul-put the real pith of the argument in a few words: 
‘There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” 

The “ venerable Clement Pine,’’ as the Banner of Light desig- 
nates the author, tells us that ‘‘some respectable Spiritualists are 
already striving to organise and establish a creed, in imitation of 
the churches, to define what subjects shall be discussed, and what 
rejected. But the spirit-world confounds them in all such 
attempts. Spirits set no bounds, to the expansion of the human 
mind.”’ The fact itself is not to be wondered at, when a report of 
the London Dialectical Society on Spiritualism has a catalogue of 
the books and treatises on that subject, which occupies eleven or 
twelve pages, and the number of Spiritualists in the United States 
alone ‘is now estimated at eleven millions. But the difficulty, if not 
the impossibility, of such an undertaking in the present elementary 
state of the inquiry, is shown by the fact that no work has been 
written upon the subject which, while containing many truths, 
has not also points that are open to doubt and er iticism. 

There can be no question as to the existence of a spiritual body, 
end the existence of a spirit-world—a world of departed humanity— 
is a fundamental article in every religious creed, and is admitted by 
all—savage or civilised —save by a few stubborn materialists. But 


it is not so clear that spirit is a force of naturé—applying to @! 
matter—as argued by Mr. Pine, who traces the len: othening : wid 


shortening of a bar of iron to spirit, and the working of a spi ritual 
law. It,is not for us to say that such a thing is impossible. ‘The 
very doctrine of _ correlation of physical forces may one day le: lead 
to such#a result as logically established. But in the meantime it 
ts utterly sana’ to all that is known of e energy and force, which, 
as far as is known, is a purely physical phenomenon. Some 
scientific men, devoted to the study of these laws of nature, even 


go so, far, like Professor Tyndall (and as the phrenologists dic 1, but 
upon other grounds), as to argue against the efficacy of pr Lyer, 
since it cannot be supposed that the. laws of nature can be altered 


by the solicitations é ee bemgs. But the fundamental prin- 
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ciple of Spiritualism is a belief in the existence of a spiritual body in 
man at all events, the existence of which places him outside of 
physical laws, in one point at least, and brings him into relation 
with his Creator. The philosopher himself is indebted to this gift, 
for his very power of studying the so-called laws of nature. If this 
be conceded, gratitude is due as expressed in words to the Almighty, 
and the prayers of the spirit may not only be acceptable and 
efficacious, but are due to a spiritual Creator and Director. If the 
spiritual part of man is admitted, as by Mr. Pine, to be the same 
as the spirit engendering energy, force, and activity, an uninten- 
tional countenance is lent to the doctrines of the materialists. 

Mr. Pine also argues that intuition can obtain such results as 
are arrived at by the long and tedious processes of the scientists. 
This may be with regard to the knowledge of self, and the faculties 
of the human mind,—to what Aristotle justly designated as meta. 
physics, or that which follows the physical laws—but not to the 
physical laws themselves. A few German adepts alone have gone 
so far as to suppuse that they could eliminate out of their own 
consciousness #4 idea of what the forces and the works of nature are. 
The two things are apparently distinct—possibly one in origin ; 
but it is in the distinct natureof the soul or spirit.of man from the 
operation of ordinary physical forces that the whole strength of 
the spiritualist argument hes against the pure materialist. It is 
quite possible that the truths arrived at by intuition may be more 
important and’ valuable for the elevation and happiness of 
humanity than can be obtained by the inductive process; but it is 
still more probable that with the progress of time the two may be 
found to lend one another mutual support, to be, if not the same 
thing, results obtained from the same cause, and both establishing in 
their several worlds, material and spiritual, a further advance in 
our knowledge of a First Great Cause, and strengthening confidence 
in an omniscient and almighty power. It is opposed to any idea 
humanity can form of such a power to conceive otherwise, and all 
scientists, as the Spiritualists like to designate the students of the 
laws of nature, are not materialists, nor do they all doubt or deny 
the efficacy of prayer. On the contrary, many of those who have - 
done most to extend the boundaries of human knowledge haye had 
a deeper and tar more reverential idea of the power and goodness of 
the Creator, than those who are bound by established creeds to 
define what subjects shall be discussed and what rejected. It is 
quite true that such a reverence may exist, independently of a 
belief in the efficacy of prayer, but it is exalted, if a sense of the 
independence of spirit, from the physical laws (and it must be inde- 
pendent to live for ever) can be conceived and admitted. For as 
What would then apply to the spiritual part of humanity, is not 
KR 
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the same as that which would apply to the other laws of nature, so 
is prayer to He who has established and permitted the distintinction, 
is dutiful, good, and efficacious. 

Spirit as an universal element is, even as conceived by Mr. 
Pine, different from spirit in man. Whilst the body is decaying, 
the mind may continue to increase in strength and clear perception 
of truth, and it is a beautiful and affecting instance of this, tha 
the author, now an octogenarian, was once a confirmed materialist, 
and that he now looks forward to a spiritual state of existence after 
the separation from the body as fully demonstrated, and anticipates 
the change with pleasurable emotions. But it would appear that 
a belief in such spiritual existence, established as it is by all 
human intuition and by all human experience, and adopted by all 
creeds, can be quite independent of a belief in mediums, in clair- 
voyance, in spirit-rappings, in the power of healing, of moving 
ponderable bodies, in vocal and instrumental music by spirit-power, 
and in various other so-called manifestations, many of which are in 
their very nature offensive to the deep and reverential regard 
entertained by most of spiritual nature; others are inconsistent 
with the ideas that a pure intelligence would conceive of spiritual 
existence, and almost all are capable of being used by corrupt 
intelligences for the worst purposes. It is all very good for Mr. 
Pine, in the exaltation of a new conviction, to say to those who do 
not believe in such manifestations of the spirit—‘‘ We don’t ask 
you to. Itis your loss, and not ours. Wecan get along better 
without you, until you are prepared to seek truth for the good of 
humanity, instead of a class.” This is as intolerant as the most 
intolerant creed devised by man. The humble believer in spiritual 
existence would, after gratitude for such a gift, for his own sake, 
and for what he has to encounter hereafter, seek to benefit 
humanity at large. He can only do this by the modest and stead. 
fast pursuit and dissemination of knowledge, not by admitting at 
once that he has arrived at Lhat which has never been arrived at 
yet—the only and sole truth—and contemning all who do not at 
once admit his version of that truth. 

Mr. Pine refers us in his tract to several other works, in which 
he says we can obtain a definite idea of the spiritual realms— 
** Summer Land,” as A. J. Davis calls it—*‘‘ Spirit Land,’’ accord- 
ing to Mrs. Maria M. King. But these can, at the best, be only of 
a very speculative character. The state of mind among many s‘0- 
called Christians of the present day resembles what was presented 
to us by the Jews in the time of theSPtolemies. They had never 
clearly defined the immortality cf the soul, until after the return 
from the Babylonian capitivity ; but when they got to Egypt, where 
this important doctrine had been received frem the most remote 
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times, they began to speculate wildly on the world of spirits and 
the nature of the future state of existence. Thus time revolves, 
and yet the mind returns to the same state of doubt and confusion. 
It would seem that upon one great point it will have to remain so 
for a long time yet, if, even it is ever intended that, for all-wise 
purposes, we should know by revelation, by inspiration, or by pro- 
gressive inquiry, what the future state really is, save that it is 
spiritual. As to the possible communion, under certain circum- 
stances, of the spirits of the departed with the living, far too great 
an amount of evidence in favour of such has been accumulated by 
the experience of past ages, that such possibility should be dismissed, 
as it is by many, with a’sneer. The only thing that can be reason- 
ably asked is, that such spirits should not come in ‘‘ questionable 
shape ;’’ and the literature of Spiritualism might do much good, if 
it laboured sometimes in defending the cause of what is justifiable 
evidence, and exploding all that might possibly be explained away 
upon reasonable grounds, and, still more, what may possibly be 
tinctured with charlatanry. Even Mr. Pine admits that there are 
‘‘sood and true Spiritualists,’’ which is admitting that there are 
bad and false advocates or pretenders. 


AMERICAN POLAR EXPEDITION—NINETEEN PERSONS ON AN ICE- 
FLOE FOR OVER SIX MONTHS. 


THE results obtained by the latest American Polar Expedition 
are not favourable to the many ardent advocates in this country of 
Smitb’s Sound as a route to the North Pole, or to the supposed 
Polynia, or open polar Sea. ‘They are not, indeed, encouraging to 
polar expeditions at all. The Polaris, under Captain C. F. Hall, 
aided by the United States Government, sailed from New York on 
the 29th of June, 1871. ‘* Never,’’ said the enthusiastic commander, 
in his last letter from Tossac, in Greenland, ‘‘ was an Artic expedi- 
tion more completely fitted out than this.’’ A statement which, 
compared with the results obtained, speaks volumes as to the diffi- 
culties which are now familiar to all who do not close their eyes as 
to their perilous aud almost insuperable character. 

The Polaris followed Kane’s route into Smith’s Sound and 
Kennedy Channel, passed beyond Kane’s winter quarters, and in 
September, 1871, was laid up for the season at what was designated 
“ Polaris Bay,’’ in lat. 81° 38’, long. 61° 44’. It is even said that 
the ship had, previous to laying up for the winter, gone as far north 
as lat. 82° 16’, further than any ship had ever been before—others 
ay t his was a first sledge expedition. 

After the Polaris was moored in her winter quarters, Captain 
Hall made a sledge journey of two weeks, and he is described in 
the Wew York Tribune as having crossed the supposed Polar Sea, 
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which was found to be a strait about 15 miles wide, with an appear- 
ance of open water, however, to the north. This open sea is like 
the tailed race of Central Africa, always receding the further the, 
country is penetrated into. Kane’s companion, William Mortoni 
reached this strait twenty years ago, inlat. 82° 27 ; and as Captain 
Hall crossed it, he is supposed to have gone nearer to the Pole than 
any previous explorer from the American side—possibly, it is even 
ventured to surmise—than Sir Edward Parry, who reached the lati- 
tude of 82° 45’ north of Spitbergen. This is after all but a small 
grain of comfort. 

Captain Hall died soon after his return from this expedition— 
possibly from fatigue and exposure. There is nothing in a man 
‘perishing under such circumstances, even in the prime of life, to 
a warrant the discreditable rumours that got abroad as to the decease 
| i of the gallant explorer. One more effort was made after this to 
| reach an open Polar Sea, and this having failed, the Polaris 
started for home. On her way (in August, 1872) ) she was beset 
with ice, and drifted to lat. 77° 35’, where a portion of her crew, 
having been employed getting provisions out upon the ice, in the 
ie expectation that the ship must go to pieces in a gale, the ice 
a) broke up, and the Polaris was driven from her moorings, and dis- 
a appeared in the darkness. There is nothing in this to warrant 
the further absurd rumour which appears to have got abroad in 
the United States that the men deserted. They could have gained 
nothing by such an act of folly. As it is, they were drifted south- 
ward for more than six months through the Arctic night. Occa- 
sionally they launched the boats they had with them, and tried to 
pull toward the Greenland coast, but they were driven back to the 
floe. A portion of their provisions had been saved, and they eked 
them out by killing an occasional seal and a few birds. Snow 
huts gave them some shelter, and the fat of the seals fed the 
fires and lights. The floe upon which they floated was five miles 
n circumference when they were parted from the ship on the 15th 
of October. It was reduced in April to a little fragment of twenty 
yards diameter when they were happily picked up by the Tigris, 
forty miles from the coast of Labrador. The ice-floe with its living 
freight is said to have been driven far up Baffin’s Bay, somewhere 
near the entrance of Lancaster Sound, before drifting southwards 
to nigh the latitude of Liverpool. Some allowance must be made, 
ih however, for possible errors of position under such circumstances. 
The It certainly is a most wonderful story, and the anxiety and suffer- 
at ings of the men upon this long ice voyage, until they saw their 
Ti floating island melt away to some seventy yards in circumference, 
| must have been terrible. -< 
Of the fate of the Polaris herself, in which were Captain Bud- 
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dington, chief navigating officer, and thirteen others, nothing is 
yet known. Her bow is stated by the survivors to have been some. 
what damaged, and she was making water, yet her condition was 
by no means desperate, and there is every hope that she may get 
cleer of the ice during the summer—may arrive, indeed, ere this 
appears in print. She had, unfortunately, no boats left; but her 
stock of provisions is said to have been abundant. 

The American papers—which jumble up Captain Hall’s progress 
by ship to lat. 82° 16, with a sledge expedition, ‘to which credit is 
given for having demonstrated that Kane’s Open Sea was merely a . 
strait not ten miles wide, attained by Mortun in lat. 82° 27’, and con- 
sequently several miles more to the north—do not think that even 
the discovery of an open sea, which must (if such exists at all) be 
sought for nearer the Pole, would repay “ further expenditure of 
life, suffering, and money.’’ The pursuit of what may be but a 
fleeting mirage, adds the New York Times, is a question which the 
death of Captain Hall, and the sufferings of his gallant companions 
will incline most people to answer in the negative; and the New 
York Herald chimes in with the ominous consideration that ‘* while 
the paltry advantages won have been attained only by Herculean 
labours, and weary toiling over ragged mountains of ice, and the 
personal lustre won by the adventurers themselves has only served 
to reveal, like the fragments of some noble wreck, the rocks on 
which the fondest hopes have been stranded,—it would seem that 
the famous apparition of the Portuguese poet (Camoens) which 
flitted hefore Vasco di Gama at the Cape of Good Hope, and hovered 
athwart his ships, threatening death and ruin as the penalty of 
discovery, has winged its way to the ice-guarded border of the 
open Polar Sea. Let us hope that for the present, no new attempts 
will be made to invade his vengeful and perilous domain.”’ 


THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


THE Rock of Cashel is one of the great historical landmarks of 
Ireland. Its Celtic name, it has been justly remarked, singles it 
out to the ear, as its peculiar aspect does to the eye, as pre-eminently 
the Rock of Ireland. A block of limestone with a surface of a few 
acres, and an elevation of not more than a hundred feet, softened by 
an inclined plane to an easy access, rising as it does out of a vast 
table-land, it is visible from an immense distance. From its 
summit may be seen the Galtees and the Knockmilldown mountains 
on the south; the Devil’s Bit, Keeper, and the hills of Clare, in 
the remote north; Slievenamon, from the east, frowns down on it ; 
while the basins of the Suir, and the Lower Shannon spread out on 
the west and south, constituting altogether a landscape of some fifty 
to sixty miles, unsurpassed in verdure and fertility. 
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It was from the Rock, that, viewing the magnificence of the 
prospect before him, Cromwell cried out, “ Verily, this is a country 
worth fighting for!’’ and hallowed as it has ever been in the 
national memory, Mr. Connell, the great advocate of the repeal 
of the legislative union between England and Treland, who left few 
historical spots in the three southerly proviuces in which he did not 
call together and harangue vast multitudes, held one of his monster 
gatherings at the spot. Innumerable, indeed, are the historic 
recollections associated with these few acres of rock, and magnificent 
are the noble ruins that attest the former splendour of ‘* Cashel of 
the Kings.”’ 

Upon this spot, the national apostle, who did not recognise the 
Church of Rome, nor was he canonised by it, or is he admitted 
among its saints, baptised the princes and people of Dalcassia more 
than fourteen centuries ago ; and it must have had a history prior 
to that, or it would not have selected for the predications of him 
whose venerated name the parish, ‘ St. Patrick’s of the Rock,” 
still bears. 

A church was founded here beside the residence of the King, 
and in the course of time, not a few of the monarchs united in their 
own persons the regal with the episcopal dignity. Cormac Cuil- 
linan, King and Bishop of Cashel, founded, or rather restored, the 
Cathedral early in the tenth century, while Cormac MacCarthy, 
King and Bishop, wreught that exquisite gem of early Christian 
art, known as ‘* Cormac’s Chapel,’’ and which was consecrated, 
with great pomp, in 1134. Founded in times anterior to the Roman 
sway over Lrish Catholicism, it was, indeed, maintained for a time in 
imitation of, rather than in subservience to, the see of Rome, until it 
passed, like other national churches in the south, beneath the 
ascendancy of the day. It was here, that in 1172, the Irish princes 
made submission to Henry IL., and it was here that tithes were 
first decreed in Ireland, the Anglo-Norman clergy feeling that the 
natives would not voluntarily contribute to their support. In 
1495 the Earl of Kildare burned the Cathedral, for which he was 
cited before the King, and on being asked the motive for the deed, 
he answered, ‘‘ Because I expected the Archbishop was in it.”’ 

A third, or what might, indeed, be considered a fourth, epoch if 
we reckon Celtic or Pagan times, early Christian, and Roman 
Catholic times, came with the rebuilding of the Cathedral at the 
period of the Reformation, when Milor Magrath was appointed to 
the see, and ever since that the Rock has been in Protestant hands. 
The noble buildings which crown the rock have, it must be admitted, 
been much neglected, but there still stands the Castle or Royal 
Palace, beside it, and the Cathedral, Cormac’s Chapel, a round 
tower a remnant of early Christian times, a college, and a burial 
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ground, while at short distances from the foot of the Rock, are the 
ruins of Hore Abbey, and of a Dominican priory. 

It is characteristic of the state of feeling among the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, since the Protestant Church has been disesta- 
plished, and concession after concession has been wrung from the 
Legislature, that aiming step by step, assiduously, stealthily, and 
yet unceasingly, at ascendancy, they have got bills into the House 
of Commons and House of Lords, praying for the restoration of this 
historical landmark, as a kind of type of ascendancy, to what they 
designate as its legitimate owners—a peppercorn of restitution 
from the plunder of the revenues of the Catholic Church—as it has 
been also termed. But it was Pagan before being Christian, it 
was Christian before being Romanist, and it has been Protestant 
ever since the Reformation. York Minster or Canterbury 
Cathedral might with greater justice be claimed by the Romanists 
than the peculiarly early and anti-Roman site of the Rock of 
Cashel. The transfer of the Rock to the Romanists would, indeed, 
have been a wanton act of aggression on the part of the Legislature 
on the property of the lately disestablished church, an uncalled-for 
and tyrannical interference with a settlement of property only 
recently accomplished, and as Lord Middleton justly remarked, it 
would destroy the archeological interest in ruins which extended 
to a time anterior to the establishment of Romanism in Ireland. 


A MEDICAL PAPYRUS. 


A GermaN traveller, Dr. George Ebers—has recently purchased 
a roll of papyrus at Thebes, dating, it is supposed, as far back as 
the seventeenth century before Christ, and which is entitled a 
‘Work on the Preparation of Remedies for all parts of the Human 
Body ’—an Egyptian pharmacopeia or dispensatory, in fact. The 
margins of the papyrus have suffered somewhat, but the writing is 
perfectly leyible. It comprises no less than 110 columns, with 
eight additiomal pages of text on the back, being a kind of double 
calendar. Each page is eight inchesin width and contains 22 lines. 
The writing is black, but the heads of chapters are in red ink, and 
the characters are declared to be magnificent. 

Dr. Ebers determines the age of the papyrus by the form of the 
letters, and the name of the King Ra-Ser-Ka. It is said to have 
been found at the feet of Anubis, at Sechem (Letopolis), and 
according to a paragraph in the manuscript itself, presented to 
Zazati, King of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The origin of diseases are attributed, in this primeval medical 
work, to the evil working of demons, and their cure can only be 
effected when divine power comes to the aid of human art, and 
assists it in the struggle against evil spirits. Hence by the side of 
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medical prescriptions, in which the quantity and quality of the 
remedies are duly pointed out, are also arranged a long list of 
prayers and conjurations, which are essential to give them effect. 
Credit is given to the gods themselves, as more especially to the 
goddess Tefnut, the god Seb, and the goddess Nut, for having 
invented or discovered some of the remedies. But Ra and Tot are 
distinguished as the most powerful gods to be invoked against evil 
demons. 

The following is an example of one of these antique prescrip. 
tions, or rather invocations :—‘‘ May Isis relieve me, as Horus cured 
Set in his afflictions, when he killed his father, Osiris. O, Isis, 
great enchantress, deliver me, relieve me from all evil things, inflic- 
tions of the god and goddess of evil, and from the god and goddess 
of the disease, and of the impure demon by which I am possessed, 
as thou emancipated and delivered thy son, Horus.’’ 

Further on are prescriptions or directions for the cleanliness of 
houses, and against the great pests of hot climates, snakes, insects, 
flies, and fleas. An essence is recommended against bad odours, 
and secret remedies for nervous diseases. So learned a papyrus is 
said to contain, as might have been anticipated, some hundred 
groups of hieroglyphs hitherto unknown, and the decypherment of 
which will give plenty of work for ardent Egyptologists. 















